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Of Foreign Goods | 


_ Further Limite 


Preference Is Given Do- 
mestic Products Except 
For Advantage of Price 
Or Quality. 

Bureau of Budget 
Revises Provision 

American Materials to Be Em- 

ployed in Construction Work 


And to Be Purchased for 
Federal Supplies. 


The Bureau of the Budget has adopted 
Yecommendations of the _ interdepart- 


mental board of contracts and adjust- ; 
ments, it was announced orally July 25, | 


designed to tighten restrictions against 
use of foreign materials and supplies in 
construction and maintenance of govern- 
ment buildings and in purchase of 
government supplies. 

Regulations have been effective for 


years by which government purchases ; 


of foreign supplies were limited. The 
new ruling lays further limitations on 
such purchases when American-made 
products are available. 


Instructions to Builders. 


As a result of adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the contracts and adjust. | 


ments board, the follow paragraph is 
now included in the standard Govern- 
ment form of instructions to bidders: 
Preference for Domestic Articles or 
Materials: Preference will be given to 
articles or materials of domestic pro- 
duction, conditions of quality and price, 
including duty, being equal. Unless 


otherwise stated in the bid, it will be | 


understood that domestic articles or 
materials only will be used, and the use 
of foreign articles or materials will not 
be permitted unless (1) they are of a 
better quality, or (2) being equal in 


To Safeguard Flying Public 


| Aeronautic Branch, Depart ment of Commerce, Reviews 


Provisions for Protection 


Of Airplanes in U nited States. 


The safety of the public in flying is | 
now insured so far as it is possible to 
insure it by governmental regulation, it 
is asserted by the Aeronautics Branch, | 
Department of Commerce, in a statement ! 
made public July 25. It is pointed out | 
that insistence of prospective purchasers | 
of airplanes upon evidences that the | 
plane is of approved model and that it ; 
will pass an inspection for license also 
makes it possible for the purchaser to} 
protect himself against the contingency | 
of purchasing a plane that is not air- 
worthy. | 
’ The statement follows in full text: 

Progress in governmental inspection of 
aircraft and examination of pilots has 
advanced to a point where the flying pub- | 
\lic may now protect itself. 

Under the law all pilots and aircraft 
engaged in interstate commerce must be | 
examined and licensed. However, the op- | 
‘erator flying wholly within a State is} 
;not amenable to such Federal regulation | 


Railway Is Not Liable’ 
For Damages from 


| Pitch-Dust Explosion’ 





‘Accident Held to Have Re-| 
vealed for First Time That 
Material Is Dangerously 
Combustible. 


The question as to the liability for 
jan explosion of pitch dust, which is said 
|to have revealed for the first time that 
| pitch dust is explosive, has recently been 
| considered by a Federal district court. 
Libels brought by different parties in- | 
| volved for alleged negligence in the load- 

ing of a cargo of pitch on the French 
| Barque “Richelieu” while lying at a coal | 
| pier at Curtis Bay, Md., have been dis- | 


quality, will be furnished at lower cost* missed by the Disiwict Court for the Dis- 
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Transformer Theory 


For Radio Studied 


Effect of Distributive Capac- 
itive Couplings Found to 
Be Important. 


The additional coupling produced by 
the action of radio frequency trans- 


former as a condenser is the subject of 
a study just completed by the Bureau of 


Standards, according to a _ statement 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce July 25. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A mathematical study of radio-fre- 


quency transformer theory conducted by | 


the radio section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards indicates that the effect of dis- 
tributed capacitive coupling existing be- 
tween-the primary and secondary wind- 
ings of radio-frequency transformer 
must be considered if a close agree- 
ment between experimental and 
puted results is to be expected. 

The essential function of any trans- 
former is the electromagnetic transfer 
of voltage or of energy. The two wind- 
ings of the transformer, however, con- 
stitute the two plates of a cylindrical 
condenser. This results in an additional 
coupling ‘generally increasing as the 
transformer dimension areincreased and 
as the two windings are brought closer 
together. 

The effect of such coupling is detri- 
mental in that it reduces the voltage 
amplification that. can me_ obtained 
with a given transformer and tube and 
also necessitates a considerable increase 
in the mutual inductance between wind- 
ings for useful operation. This increase 
in mutual inductance results in de- 
creased selectivity. 


Walls of Zion Canyon — 
Nearly Pierced by Tunnel 


com- 


The National Park Seveioe, Depart- | 
‘Enactment of Measure to Reduce Number of Lieutenants 
And to Increase Higher Grades Is Predicted. 


ment of the Interior, announced July 25 


that the mile-long tunnel which is be- | 
ing driven through the sandstone walls | 


of Zion Canyon, in Utah, is nearing 
completion. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The contractors are advancing this 
tunnel at the rate of 37 feet per day. 
It is now about 80 per cent completed 
and is expected to be finished in another 
montn, 2 

This tunnel is a part of the Zion-Mt. 
Carmel Highway which the Bureau of 
Public Roads is building for the Na- 
tional Park Service. A mile of this tun- 
neling through solid sandstone seems 
like a difficult undertaking, but when 
it is finished it will be followed by 
further work of the same sort on this 
same highway which in the end will 
bring this kind of construction up to 
about five miles. 

In addition to the boring of the tun- 
nels, galleries are opened up every 1,- 


Seven Stevedores Killed. 


| As a result of the explosion, which | 
| occurred during the loading of the pitch, | 
| the court explans in its opinion, fire was } 
propagated on the decks and lower hold | 
| of the vessel, resulting in the death of | 
| seven stevedores and in severe injury | 
;to a number of other stevedores and} 
{members of the crew. The vessel sank ' 
at the pier. 
This decision of the court was reached | 
{in the case of Jules Emmanuel Denis |! 
!Cornec, Master of the French Barque | 
|“Reichelieu” v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
‘road Co., ete. | 
Ship Owners Filed Libels. 
| The libels had been filed by the own- 
jers of the vessel against the railroad 
' company, at whose piers and with whose 
| equipment the loading had been done, | 
by members of the crew of the vessel! 
and stevedores and their representatives 
against the railroad and vessel and cargo, 
| and by the railroad company, in a cross- | 
‘libel, impleading the manufacturers and 
shippers of the cargo of pitch. 
{ None of the defendants, the court 
held, was shown to have been negligent, 
and therefore the actions against them 
| were dismissed. All parties acknowledged 
‘that the explosion was caused by the} 
‘combustion, from some igniting source, | 
lof the pitch dust. The railroad com- 
pany, in reply to the charges that it 
|was negligent, stated that as a result | 
lof this particular disaster, pitch is now, 
{known to be highly inflammable, much 
jmore so than coal, but that this was | 
;not previously known. 
Danger Was not Known. 
It contended that even though the} 
| igniting agency in the explosion was the! 
| open lamps used by its stevedores in the | 
| hold of the vessel or electric sparks from} 
|its mechanical trimmers which were} 
used, still it was without liability because | 
the danger was neither known to it at} 
| any tinre nor to the lay or scientific mind. | 


z ; ‘and Pickard, has not “yet: drafted 
trict of Maryland. | 


| Department of Agriculture has just made 
| public, 


| velopment of substitutes, which brought | 


of Purchasers and Users 


other than the mere registration or iden- | 
tification of his plane (unless the State | 
has adopted legislation putting into | 
force Federal regulations). He may be! 
employing craft entirely unfit for the | 
carrying of passengers or other work | 
and he may employ pilots who could not , 
pass Federal tests. | 

Anyone not engaged in interstate com- | 
merce may buy an unfit plane and of- | 
fer it for hire with any pilot, merely | 
upon having an identification number as- } 
signed. However, every intrastate oper- 
ator may have his craft inspected and 
licensed and may employ competent li- 
censed pilots. 

Thus, the public which flies for amuse- 
ment in short shops about the city, or 
hires an air taxi, can insure its safety | 
so far as can be done by regulation by 
merely demanding production of the pi- 
lot’s license, which must be carried at all 
times in a Department of Commerce 


[Continued on Page 10 
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Joint Decisions Planned 
As to 164 Radio Stations 


‘ 

The Federal Radio Commission, now 
considering the cases of the 164 radio 
broadcasting stations cited by the Com- 


: : : | 
| mission for alleged failure to serve the | 


public interest, will 
decisions until every 


its | 
been 


not announce 
ease has 


| studied, Commissioner Sam Pickard an- 


nounced orally July 25. 

The Commission, Mr. Pickard said, had 
hoped to make public at the same time | 
its plan for reallocation of broadcasting 


| stations throughout the country, as pro- | 


vided by the Radio Act of 1928, making 
mandatory equal distribution of radio | 
facilities among the five radio zones, | 
but because of the time consumed by the 
hearing of the stations this probably 
will not be done. The decisions in the; 
cases of the 107 of the 164 cases that | 


' appealed for renewal of the licenses 
| must be rendered by August 1, he ex- 
| plained, because on that date the present 


licenses expire. 

The subcommittee on_ reallocation, 
comprising Commissioner O. H. Caldwell 
its 
recommendations as to the reallocation | 
plan, said Mr. Pickard. 


America Said to Lead 
In Wood Consumption 


Is Declared to Use More Saw 
Timber Than All Other | 
Nations Combined. 


The United States is now by far the 
greatest wood user in the world, using 
more saw timber than all other countries | 
together, and accounti~g for more than 
two-fifths of the world’s consumption of 
timber of all kinds, according to W. N. 
Sparhawk, forest economist of the Forest 


| Service, Department of Agriculture. 


About 80,000,000 acres of American 
land, according to a statement which the 


based upon Mr. Sparhawk’s | 
studies, are capable of producing timber 
crops, and 250,000,000 acres of cut-over | 
land more or less stocked with second 
growth will produce full crops under 
proper forestry management. 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: | 

More and more wood has been needed 
with advancing civilization ever since the 
cave-man first used a wooden club, says ; 
Mr. Sparhawk. The recent rapid de- | 
timberland owners, for whom the grow- 
ing of trees represents a long-term in- 
vestment, face to face with the question 
of the future need of timber, has not 
changed the trend of development in the | 
use of wood. | 

It is pointed out that the production 
of substitutes for wood often requires 
wood. The mining of coal for fuel re- 


| deal. 


| the Department of the Interior in the! of the situation is the obvious fact that 


| whole area of the country. 


Efficiency Is Urged 


In College Finances 


Closer Coordination in Use of| 
Fund Suggested. 


| 
The Bureau of Education es 
recommends increased coordination and} 
internal efficiency in the expenditure of | 
available funds in order to overcome in- | 
adequate financial support accorded col- | 
leges and universities, rather than re- 
commending larger incomes, the Chief 
of the Division of Higher Education of 
the Bureau, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, stated | 
July 25. 

This policy on the part of the Bureau, 
Dr. Klein declared, reflects confidence 
that support will be provided willingly if 
the usefulness and economy of the serv- 
ice given by the institutions are clearly | 
apparent to those who support them. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The increased cost of higher educa- 
tion, which during recent years has ac- | 
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{companied a constantly growing demand 


for education beyond the high school, 
has made the problem of support an im- 
portant one with which all surveys must 
Surveys made by the Bureau of | 
Education are less inclined to meet this 
situation by recommending increased 
provision of income than by recommend- | 
ing increased coordination and internal! 
efficiency in the expenditure of funds al- 
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‘Army Air Service 


Aids Topographical 
Mapping of Country 


Airplanes to Photograph 
Over Areas in Eight States 
In Cooperation With 
Geological Survey. 


How the Army Air Service is coop-!} 
erating with the Geological Survey of 


Survey’s task of making a topographical 
map of the United States is described in} 
a statement made public on July 25 by} 
the Department. 

Plans of the Army Air Service, it is 
stated, contemplate flying over at least! 
eight. States to make airplane photo-| 
graphs over about 10,000 square miles. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A hundred surveying parties, work- 
ing in 29 States and expecting this 


i season to cover 17,000 square miles and 
| write their record in detailed, five-color 
‘maps, furnish a measure of the open| 
| season work of the Geological Survey, of 


the Department of the Interior, on the | 
stupendous task of making a topographi- 


‘cal map of the nation. 


Army to Aid Mapping. 

A modern day incident to this map- 
making is the fact that, before the! 
season is over, the Army Air Service, | 
at the request of the Geological Survey, | 
will have flown over at least eight| 
States and will have made airplane; 
photographs covering approximately 10,-| 
000 square miles, as an aid to this, 
mapping. ~ | 
Most of the States cooperate with the} 
Federal Government in making these 


| topographic maps within their borders, 
{ usually to the extent of bearing one-half | 


of the expense. The ultimate purpose is; 


‘to complete the compilation of detailed 


information for this master map for the 


The Temple law, enacted in 1925,; 
called for the completion of the topo-! 
graphical map of the whole country 
within 20 years. There are 1,750,000} 
square miles yet to be mapped, however, 


; and the 17,000 square miles the mapping 


of which is provided for this year, falls 


|far behind the schedule of area to be} 
,covered each year if the task is to be 


accomplished. | 
Topographic mapping, it may be ex- 


9 


~* 
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Airplane Dusting Adopted | 
For Blueberries in Maine | 


ls a | 
The Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
mentof Agriculture, is endeavoring to 


protect the $1,000,000 blueberry crop 


Scientists testifying at the trial stated| quires a billion board feet of wood aj in Maine by the use of airplanes to dust 


‘that not until this explosion did anyone | 
'know anything definitely about the com- | 
{bustible character of pitch, and that | 


} 
| 


|Read justment of System of Promoting 


And Ranking Officers 


| 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- | 
cago, Chairman of the House Committee | 
jon Naval Affairs, predicted in an oral 
statement July 25 that the first naval} 
legislation to be considered in the Housé 
at the coming December session of Con- 
gress will probably be a bill (H. R.} 
14039), to regulate the distribution and! 
promotion of commissioned officers of the | 
line of the Navy. 

That measure now on the calendar, | 
affects, he said, all line officers from 
Chief of Operations to Ensign, approxi- 
mately 5,500 in all. He expressed be- | 
lief that the House would pass it on 
December 5, that it would meet with no 
substantial objection in the Senate, and! 
that it would become law before Con-! 
gress adjourns in March, t 

“Congress has a number of important 
measures affecting the Navy awaiting 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] | 


000 feet or so which make it possible |action in both houses,” Mr. Britten said. 
for travelers on this highway to look|“There is the proposed legislation au- 
out into the canyon which is one of the thorizing new cruisers and. other mat- 
choicest bits of scenery’in the West. ters, in the other branch of Congress, 


year for mine props and other uses. | 
rick and concrete dwelling ordinarily use | 
much lumber for interior work, and a} 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


of Navy Is Proposed 


“In the House, the naval affairs com- 
mittee has the right of way on the Wed- ; 


nesday calendar, and we will have meas- |} 
| ures from our committee up for consid- |]| 


eration, in all probability, December 5 | 
and December 12, which dates have been 
set aside for our bills. We have some 
important legislation pending action, in- 
cluding the Britten bill for distribution 
and promotion of officers, the shore con- 
struction bill and other measures. 

“The distribution and promotion bill is 
recommended by the Navy Department. 
It has had full hearings and has been 
recommended without amendment by our 
committee for the action of the House. 
Its purpose is to change existing law 
regulating the distribution“and promo- 
tion of commissioned line officers, 

“It provides for readjustment of ‘per- 
centage distribution by grades. It en- 
ables a minimum number of selections 
annually. Jt permits of a continuation 
of commissioned service in grade fetire- | 
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theb ushes wifh an insecticide to destroy 
blueberry maggot, the Acting Chief of 
the bushes with an insecticide to destroy 
orally July 25. 

Washington County, Me., Dr. Quain- 


| tance said, produces yearly a blueberry 
| crop which is valued at $1,000,000. The 


blueberries in this district are infected, 


| by maggots which, if they are included |! 
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To Carry Trade | 
Of Nation Urged 


Cost Is Small in Comparison 
To Benefits, Says Chief of | 
Bureau of Shipping 
Board. 


Addition of Modern 
Vessels Advocated 


Support of Shippers Declared 
To Depend on Quality of 
Service Given by Mer- 
chant Marine. 

For the United States to support a 
merchant marine adequate to assure un- 
interrupted in transpor-, 
tation, to free the nation of its present 


service ocean 


| dependence upon foreign ships, and to 


serve as a material contribution to the 
naval strength, would cost annually from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, the chief of 
the Bureau of Research of the Shipping 
Board, Alfred H. Haag, stated orally 
”. 


This is between one-eighth and one- 
fourth of one per cent of the value} 
of the yearly water-borne foreign trade 
of the United States, which is $8,000,- 
000,000, he added. 

“This is surely an insignificant sum 
for the purposes that it would serve,” 
he said. 

Modern Vessels Needed. 

Mr. Haag declared the United States 
is “severely handicapped” in the matter 
of modern merchant ships in the foreign 
trade. Citing statistics to show the 
leading maritime na- 
tions of the world in merchant vessels 
of various speeds, he said that “the crux 


we are completely outranked by our com- 
petitors in the matter of modern com- 
petitive ocean-going tonnage.” 

“Flag-waving arguments,” 


said Mr., 
Haag, have no effect in 


influencing | 


; American shippers to use American ships 


until such time.as this country can place 
at their disposal vessels offering the 
advantages in speed, regularity 
and frequency of sailings as are offered 
by competitive nations, 

“Not until that time can we be as- 
sured of the full support of American 
shippers, nor is it fair or reasonable for 
us to except them to accept inferior! 
commercial service under the guise of 
patriotism.” he added. 


Private Operation Favored. 


There have been many and varied 
suggestions offered for the solution of 
the shipping problem, Mr. Haag said. 
The consensus, he declared, favors pri- 
vate ownership and operation. “All! 
sound thinkers, however, he continued, 
are in accord on one point, and that is, 
that American shippers must become a 
permanent factor in our foreign trade.” 

Declaring that for the most part the 
public is taking an interest in the ship- 
ping question, Mr. Haag said that there! 
are a few, however, who are still doubt- 
ful as to whether a merchant marine 
is essential. 

“These people,” he best 


said, “can 


| be answered by the Socratic method: 


“Should a country whose wealth is 
estimated at 400 thousand million dol- 
lars, with a water-borne commerce of 
almost eight billion dollars, with a 
freight bill for transporting this com- 
merce of over 60 millions, whose pros- 
perity is dependent on its ability to dis- 
pose of its surplus in the world markets 
and which is largely dependent on its im-; 
ports of raw material in the operation 
of many of its industries, rely on other 


| countries to carry its commerce and ex-, 


pand its foreign trade?” 
War Expenses Cited. 
Occasionally, Mr. Haag stated, the 
United States is told “by shortsighted, 
or perhaps foreign-inspired economists, , 
‘Let the nations.carry our products 
who can carry them cheapest.’ We did, 
prior to the World War, and it caused 


o 
3, 
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Poultry Association 
Is Managed by Women 


Organization in Canada Is Made 
Up of Wives of Farmers. 

The Saskatchewan Egg and Poultry 
Pool is operated almost entirely by 
women, according to a statement made 
public July 25 by the Department of 
Agriculture. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: ; 

The Board of the Saskatchewan Egg 
and Poultry Pool includes four women, 
and its membership of 18,000 is made up , 
largely of farmers’ wives. The presi- 
dent, and the guiding genius of the or- |) 
ganization is a woman. | 

The poultry business in Saskatchewan | 
is conducted almost exclusively as aj 
side line to grain production. It is} 


| carried on by the women folk not only | 


“ 


to give them some “pin money” but also | 
to supplement the farm income. In re- | 
gions and years of light crop, the in- 
come derived from poultry and eggs has | 
paid the grocery bills for many families. | 

The association, in 1927, handled 70 
per cent of the eggs marketed in the 


| province of Saskatchewan and about 86 


per cent of the eggs exported. The total | 
volume of wapinass handled by the as-! 
sociation amounted to $721,329, which is| 


the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


u 


World Time Shown 
By New Calculator 


A device by means of which the 
time at any place on the earth 
may be found when the time at 
some other place i: known, has just 
been made available by the Bureau 
of Standards. The Bureau’s state- 
ment made July 25 follows in full 
text: 

A new calculating device, con- 
veniently small, which has just been 
made available by the Bureau of 
Standards for the calculation of 
time East and West of Greenwich, 
employs two divided circles made 
of cardboard, one mounted on the 
other. The smaller circle is divided 
to indicate the hours of the day, 
while the larger circle indicates 
longitude east and west of Green- 
wich, and has various countries 
marked in their proper locations on 
the earth. 

By setting the stindard time on 
the inner circle to any given lo- 
cality, indicated on the outside cii- 
cie, the time at any other plac® on 
the earth may be read directly from 
the chart. 


Mr. West Succeeds 
Dr. Hubert Work as 


Secretary of Interior 





Issues Statement in Favor of 
Maintaining Open-Door 
Policy in Transacting 
Business. 


Roy O. West, of Chicago, Ill., on July 
25 took the oath of office as Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior, succeed- 
ing Dr. Hubert Work, resigned. One 
of Mr. West’s first official acts upon as- 
suming his duties as Secretary of the 
Interior was to issue a statement ex- 
pressing his belief in the open-door pol- 
icy in the transaction of public busi- 
ness and the hope through “the coopera- 
tion of the present efficient organiza- 
tion to maintain the high standards 
which now prevail.” 

Upon taking the oath of office, Secre- 
tary West automatically became Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Oil Conserya- 
tion Board in succession to Dr. Work, 
who had been Chairman of the Board 
ever since it was created by President 
Coolidge. It was said at the Oil Board 
that Secretary West probably would be 
made Chairman of the Board when the 
members of the Board, all of whom are 
members of the Cabinet, meet in the fail. 

The oath of office was administered 
to Mr. West by the Chief Clerk of the 


| Department of the Interior, W. Bertrand 


Acker, in the presence of officials of the 
Department and Dr. Work, retiring See- 


‘retary. 


Secretary West’s statement in full text 
follows: 

I arrived in Washington today and 
have taken the oath of office as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I am meeting the 
heads of the various bureaug and am in- 
quiring as to the business of the office. 
Dr. Work and the officers of the Depart- 
ment have been most considerate and 
helpful. I believe in the open-door policy 
in the transaction of public business, and 
shall hope through the cooperation of 
the present efficient organization to 
maintain the high standards which now 
prevail. 


Bid on Construction 


Of Airships Received 
Offers for Two Dirigibles to 
Be Opened August 9. 


The first bid for the design and con- 


struction of two rigid airships, each of 


approximately 6,000,000 cubie feet ca- 
pacity, authorized by Congress in 1926 
at a cost 
one or $8,000,000 for both, was received 
July 25 by the Department of the Navy, 
it was announced orally at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

The name of the bidder, under the 
terms of the advertisement for bids, will 
not be made public until August 9 when 
all sealed bids received will be opened. 


Originally July 26 was set as the date | 
for opening of the kids, but a postpone- | 


ment was made at the request of pros- 


' pective bidders. 


Congress authorized construction of 
the dirigibles in 1926, but failed to make 
provision for the acceptance by the De- 

artment of bids for the construction 
f both dirigibles. The Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Company, of Akron, Ohio, won 
the first design and construction com- 
petition. Later, however, 


Electric Corporation, of Camden, N. J., 
requested opportunity to bid on the diri- 
gibles, and bids were invited again by 
the Department on April 18, it was 
stated at the Bureau offices. 


Quarantine to Be Declared 
Against Four Fruit Stocks 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
Jardine, announced July 25 that on and 
after July 1, 1930, by amendment to 
Quarantine 37, apple, pear, quince and 
Mazzard cherry stocks will be excluded 
from entry into the United States. Sim- 
ilar action, which was considered as to 
Mahaleb cherry, Myrobalan plum, and 
rose stocks, is deferred for further study 
and determination of the question of 
availability of satisfactory home-grown 
stocks of these classes. 

This decision, it is stated, is based on 


oe 


not to exceed $4,500,000 for | 


Laurence R. | 
Wilder, of the American Brown Boveri | 


| nearly $200,000 in excess of the previous! the evidence presented at the fruit and 


year’s business. It is probably the larg-| rose stocks conference, held by the Fed- 
est cooperative marketing association in, eral Horticultural Board, June 27, 1928. 
point of membership which is operated 

by women, | 
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O inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 
ill is the chief duty of . those 


placed at their head.” 


—Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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America Is Ready. 
| For Revision of. 


} 


_ Chinese Treaties 


| Secretary Kellogg An- | 
nounces Willingness in 
Note to Change Tariff 
Provisions. 


Other Governments 
May Participate 


“ 


Capture of Chefoo, in Shan- 
tung Province, Is Reported _ 
To Department of 
State. 


The United States is ready to begin 
negotiations to revise the tariff provi- 
|sions of the Chinese treaties, according 
[to a note addressed to the Chinese ‘Goy- 
ernment by the Secretary of State Frank 
1B. Kellogg on July 24. 

The note, forwarded through the 
American Minister in Peking. John Van 


A. MacMurray, was made public by the 
| Department of State on July 25. 


Would be Recognition. 


Following publication of the note See- 
jretary Kellogg said in reply to questions 
jthat an agreement with Ghina on tariff 

revision would amount to de facto recog- 
| nition of the Nationalist Government. He 
‘added, however, that de facto recognition 
,had already been established since the 
agreement with China regarding the 
iNanking disaster of March, 1927. This 
‘agreement was concluded on Mareh 30, 
| 1928. = 

Negotiations will be carried on through 
plenipotentiaries appointed by both coun- 
jtries and Secretary Kellogg stated that 
jother countries may participate in the 
negotiations if they so desire. 

Increase Favored. 
| The Peking Tariff Conference of 

1925-26 was broken off in April, 1926, 
| Secretary Kellogg stated, due to the fact 
| that the Chinese government evaporated. 
The United States has always been ready 
to deal with, any united government for 
{the revision of tariffs, and ‘Sé@t itself on 
|record at the Washington Conference in 
!1922 for an increase of 2% per cent on 
jordinary goods and 5 per cent on 
luxuries. 

Copies of the note which Secretary 
Kellogg dispatched to China were alsg 
sent to the signatories of the Nine- 
| Power Treaty signed at Washington in 
'1922. These powers are: Japan, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, the Netherlands. 

The capture of Chefoo, in Shantung 
| Province, by the forces of Chang Tsung 
Chang, former governor of that prov- 
ince, was reported to the Department of 
State in a telegram received July 24, 
Announcement of the telegram follows 
in full text: : 

“The Department has received a tele- 
| gram from Leroy Webber, American 
| Consul at Chefoo, stating that a coup 
| Vetat was carried out on July 24 by 
;Chu Chen Kuo, in the name of Chang 
| Tsung Chang. The Consul adds that the 
| Northern flag has been hoisted and that 
!all the shops are closed and that the 
'Nationalist officials who recently as- 

sumed office have been either arrested 
or have sought asylum in the Japanese 
Consuiate. 
| “Mr. Webber states that General 
|Chung assumes responsibility for the 
wounding of an American sailor by pre= 
sumably a stray bullet and has, offered 
‘a written apology. General Chung also 
assumes responsibility for protecting 
foreign lives and property.” r 

The note to China follows in full text: 

Events in China have moved with 

great rapidity during the past few 
4months. The American Government and 
people have continued to observe them 
with deep and sympathetic interest. 


| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
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New Service by Air 
Organized in Orient 


Flights to Begin September *3 
In Dutch East Indies. 


| The contract between the Netherlands 

East Indian Government and the Nether- 
‘lands Indian Air Service Co. for the -or- 
}ganization and exploitation of air lines 
\in the Netherlands East Indies has. been 
signed, according to advices to the De- 
| partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Donald Renshaw, Singapore; 
made public July 25. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

By the terms of contract, the air com- 
pany is granted the right to carry out 
all operations in. connection with ar 
traffic such as. pleasure, tourist and 
propaganda flights, air photography and 
air surveys, etc., while it agrees to: main- 
|tain the following regular lines: (a) a 
daily service between Batavia and 
Bandoeng and vice versa and. between 
Batavia-Samarang and Sourabaya and 
vice versa, maintained by land planes, 
ito commence on September 3, 1928; (b) 
|a weekly service between Batavia-Singa- 
pore-Belawan and vice versa, connecting 
|in the latter place with the mail boats, 
to be maintained by seaplanes and to be 
| opened in the first week of 1929. ¥ 

All machines must be fitted with radio 
telegraph and radio telephone receiving 
and sending sets and carry operators 
capable of operating them. The Gov- 
jernment will grant a subsidy of 300,000 
| florins for the year 1928 and of 1,006,000 
| florins for 1929 and each following year 
juntil the end of the agreement: 
head office of the N. I. Luchtvaart My. 
will be situated at Batavia, and. it is 


¥ 








|expected that the center point of the 
lines will be Bandoeng. : 


4 
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Veterans’ Hospital 
On Long Island to 


Be Opened August 2 


Formal Ceremony Planned 
For New $4,000,000 
Institution at 
Northport. 


The new $4,000,000 United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Hospital, recently com- 
pleted at Northport, Long Island, will be 
formally opened August 2, by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, it was stated orally at the Bu- 
reau, July 25, by the Assistant to the 
Director, ‘A. D. Hiller. Addresses will be | 
made by General Hines; the Medical 
Director, Dr. E. 0. Crossman; Senator 
Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New York; 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and Mrs. 
August Belmont, according to present 
plans, Mr. Hiller announced. 

The new hospital is said to be the 
finest and most scientifically equipped in- 
stitution for the care of mental cases in 
the country, Mr. Hiller declared. It con- 
sists of 27 buildings arranged in groups 
on a 550-acre reservation of rolling coun- 
t-y on Long Island. It will accommodate 
1,000 patients and about 750 doctors, 
nurses and other attendants. 

Every effort has been made, said Mr. 
Hiller, to eliminate as far as possible 
all outward indications of the purposes 
of the institution. There are no barred 
windows, no iron railings about the va- 
rious buildings, no high walls designed to 
confine the patients. In spite of this 
every precaution has been taken to safe- 
guard the welfare of inmates. The serv- 
ice of the hospital is free, and with few 
exceptions, veterans whose disabilities 
are attributable to their service in the 
World War receive in addition to medical 
care a minimum of $80 in compensation 
a month while undergoing treatment in 
the hospital. ' 

The recreation building is one of the 
rr'nciple features of the institution, Mr. 
Hiller said. This building contains bowl- 
ing alleys, pool and billiard rooms, game ; 
rooms and other recreational facilities. 
Also, there is set aside a plot of 50 acres 
where those interested in agriculture may 
help raise and care for stock in connec- 
tion with the hospital. 


Quadrangle Grouping. 

The main buildings, said Mr. Hiller, | 
are grouped in a close quadrangle. They | 
are spaced but between them are con- 
necting corridors in which the upper half 
is above ground and actually closes in 
the central area, allowing the hospital 
administrators to give the patients out- 
door recreation while at the same time 
maintaining control over them without 
the appearance of exercising restraint. 
Practically all of the large ward rooms 
have natural light and ventilation on 
three sides, he continued. There are wide 
porches at the end of all wings. 

The deadening of sound is considered | 
necessary to the treatment of certain | 
mental cases, Mr. Hiller said. In parts! 
of the main infirmary building and of 
the building for acute casés special in- 
sulating material has been incorporated 
in the ceiling and everything made as 
nearly sound-proof as possible. 

Among ineresting features are the 
bathtubs in which patients may soothe 
their nerves. The temperature and the 
flow of the water, Mr. Hiller explained, 
are regulated by a delicately adjusted 
control valve under the supervision of 
an attendant. The attendant is in turn 
checked up by a recording thermometer 
on the wall that governs the automatic 
notation of a chart that furnishes rec- ' 
ords of the duration and temperature | 
of each bath administered. 








Army Air Service | 


Aids in Making Map: 
Airplanes to Photograph Over 
Areas in Eight States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
plained, is the most detailed and ex- | 
pensive kind of Government map-mak- 
ing, owing to the fact that the map 
shows every physical as well as every | 
artificial feature of a region. The topo- | 
graphic map is in effect a picture model 
—a true relief map of engineering ac- 
curacy. It shows the shapes and the | 
heights of mountains, hills, and slopes, | 
the location and gradient of the rivers | 
and creeks, and the roads, railroads, 
bridges, and all other works of man, even 
country schoolhouses and_ individual 
farmhouses. 

Theareas being surveyed this year- 
from the highest, wildest, roughest coun- 
try, such as the rugged mountains of the 
West, to the most thickly populated | 
regions, such as the city of Chicago and | 
vicinity, new topographic maps of which 
are now on the press and in the field 
work for which large use was made of 
airvlane photographs. 

he topographic map of the Geo- 


| job, 3. to instruct how to do the job. 
}turned over to other departments within 


\included within the American foreman’s 


| guild days, who, in relation to his sub-} 
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Distaste for Physical Labor in Europe 


Is Held to R 


Industry in America Is Said to Be Able to Obtain College 
Graduates for Training Courses. 


The idea that physical labor is un- 
worthy has made it difficult to supply 


|higher types of foremen for the indus- 


tries of Europe, declares a Swedish engi- 


neer, Sven Stromgren, in a statement 
made public by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education on July 25. Mr. 
Stromgren recently spent six months in 
the United States studying foremanship 
training methods. ,.] 

This “stumbling block,” he states, 1s 
not so prevalent in America, and as a 
result one finds college students training 
for positions as foremen. Because of 
more thorough specialization in this 
country, the ability of the foreman in 
economic thinking is of greater impor- 
tance than it is in his European col- 
league, according to Mr, Stromgren. He 
states that the American foreman deals 
with “economically sound-thinking work- 
men,” who expect an increase in pro- 
ductive ability to motivate a raise in 
wage, while to the European workmen 
the essential consideration is the amount 
of the wage then available. 

The full text of Mr. Stromgren’s state- 
ment comparing general attitudes toward | 
foremanship vocations in America and! 
Europe, follows: 

The current definition of the idea “fore- 
man” in American literature on the sub- | 
ject is that a foreman is one within the 
industrial organization who, on the one 
hand, stands nearest the workman and 
who, on the other, answers immediately 
to the management of the company for! 
the quality and quantity of the produc- 
tion. According to the same literature, 
a foreman’s duties are the following: 
1. to supervise the job, 2. to manage the 





Of these three duties, the last is often 
the enterprise, but usually this task is, 


field of activity. Naturally, another divi- 
sion of work could be made on another 
basis, but the one given is the most 
suitable for our discussion. 


Lists Requirements 


Of Positions as Foremen 
Assuming, then, that these 





three ! 


| points give the foreman’s responsibilities, | 


the next question becomes, what knowl- | 
edge and personal traits must he have| 
in order to be able to rightly discharge ! 
his duties? The answer to this question | 
can not be given exhaustively here, but; 
one can say that he should have a cer- | 
tain technical knowledge, a born ability | 
to lead, and some acquaintance with the | 
economic and social laws that lay at the}; 
basis of modern industry, besides some} 
knowledge of how these laws should be | 
applied. 

If one looks over the foreman prob-! 
lems from the historical viewpoint, one 
finds that the foreman’s technical 
knowledge in an earlier time of indus-! 
try was more inclusive than it is now.) 
He was then an all-round man within| 
his profession, who, historically seen, 
steed very near the master of trade- 


ordinates, still occupied a position widely 
divergent from his predecessors. 

Because of standardization in pro- 
duction the foreman’s position since 
these times has changed in several re-| 
spects and therewith even the qualifica- | 
tions which it was then thought should 
belong to him. He is no longer the one 
who shall control all, but he has fewer) 
though more precise duties which de- 
mand less technical knowledge for their 
execution but a greater ability to han- 
dle people, to organize, and to plan.! 
The ability to instruct has received an| 
ever greater importance because of the 
strong labor turnover which is con-}; 
stantly going on in the United States and 
which is very much larger than that 
within European industries. 

As it seems this development of the 
institution of the foreman implies a 
marked differentiation between the 
technician’s duties and that of the leader 
of workmen. The older foreman type 
had a needlessly large technical knowl- 
edge which often led him to hard-baked | 
conservation. When then, with a single 
blow, industry was changed in her inner 
structure, the average foreman could 
not follow and became a derelict in the 
midst of the onward flow of a living: 
industry. And it is herein that Amer-| 
ica’s as well as Europe’s foreman prob- 
lem lies. 

How it is possible to reeducate a 
group of foremen in the shortest pos- 





; than 
| formerly taken from and the second is 


be an admitted fact among all Ameri- 
can workers that an enterprise must 
carry itself, and the question “Does it 
pay?” is the first to be considered. To 
the European the esesntial question is 
the amount of the wage, and this is 
naturally true to an extent in America 
also, but the American workman realizes 
at the same time that it is only an in- 
crease in his productive ability that can 
ultimately motivate a raise in wage. 
Therefore, should the American ideas 
concerning foreman training be trans- 
and especially if the American literature 
planted into Europe, particularly Sweden. 
thereof should be used, one must take 
cognizance of these facts. 


Finds Differences 


In Social Positions 

Further, a not small scial difference 
is to be found. The Americn man of 
industry looks upon the foreman as a 
potentiality for something higher, that 
he can some day perhaps occupy a far 
more responsible position. A necessary 
result of this conception is a raise in 
his social status. He is thought of in 
America as_ industry’s commissioned 
officer, rather than its noncommissioned. 
The possibilities of advancement are also 
not controlled by the taking of ex- 
aminations but alone by the individual’s 
practical ability. He receives a wage of 


from $175 to $300 per month, which | 


implies a real wage equal to or only 
slightly larger than what is paid for a 
man in similar position in the western 
European lands. 

Concerning the recruiting of foremen, 
one of the means by which the foreman 
problem is to be solved, Americans em- 
ploy the same methods in general that 
are applied in Europe. Tendencies in 
other directions are to be found, how- 
ever, and here and there entirely new 
methods are being attempted. Two ways 
in particular have been experimented 
with. The first is to choose foremen 
from among another category of people 
those that this material was 


to attempt to prejudge a person’s ability 
to lead. 

In Europe for some time back there 
has been found an excess of what we 
call “educated people” who have received 
their education mainly because their 
parents 
Exactly the same condition is prevalent 
also in America so far as I can see after 
visits to the larger universities. In 
general, this group of students have no 
wish to enter any special work, but 


throw themselves into that which first | 


comes in their way. Recruiting of fore- 


men from this group seems very natural. | 


Germany has long practiced it, and it is 
to be found also in several places in 
America. 

Everywhere in the United States 
where the plan has been used there 
seems to be complete satisfaction with 


it, and especially is this true of West- | 
inghouse in Pittsburgh, which was the | 


only works that I visited that had sys- 
tematized it. These college students re- 
ceived here a well-adapted education as 
workers, under which they were moved 
from one department to another so that 
they should get thereby an idea of the 
entire production in order to later 
specialize in one branch of the same. 
The period of this training was from 
three to five years, and not unti? after 
this time could those “students” con- 


cerned be considered possible as fore- | 


men. In connection herewith I would 
mention that we in Sweden have now 
gone in for a similar arrangement, but 
there is to be found among us, as well 
as in Europe &t large, a stumbling block 
that does not concern America so much— 
namely the idea that physical labor is 
something less worthy. During the year 
1928, however, several experiments may 
be conducted in Sweden along these lines. 


An objection can be brought against 
this recruiting method—namely, that 


| fewer are apt to remain in the foreman’s 
| less responsible position or that a larger 


foremai turnover is to be expected. 


| Whether this will really result in a seri- 


ous inconvenience the future must re- 
veal. 


Declares Turnover 
In Foremen Is Problem 


At one of the larger industrial enter- 
prises they have been for some time oc- 
cupied with scientific-psychological ex- 
periments with the idea of ascertaining if 
by means of some objective examination 


have had plenty of money. | 


sible time so that they can fulfill the! 
duties that modern industry demands 
of them? This question was perhaps 
more important in the United States; 
during the World War than it is now, | 
but if this is so of America exactly the 


it can be decided whether or not traits 
of leadership are to be found in the in- 
dividual. The answer was natuarlly “No,” 
and the author, who had the opportunity 
| to study the results and methods at first 
_ val 3 x hand, believes that he can testify that 
opposite is true of Europe, which is just] the whole was conducted in an excellent 
now undergoing an especially rapid in-| way and that the results are fully reli- 
dustrial development. lable. From these experiments one comes 
Training Is Given | to the conclusion - okiguating a man’s 
| qualifications to lead before the indi- 
To Foremen on Job Tibaed in question has been able to prove 
The problem is to be solved partly by| his leadership must be an especially 
education and training those who are 


: a ré/ hazardous thing. Besides, it becomes 
already formen, partly by working in| that in an even higher degree if one con- 
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Bill Would Readjust Possibilities of Chemical Conversion 


estrict Supply of Foremen System ot BR aotion 


Of Officers of Navy 


Representative Britten. Pre- 
| dicts Passage of Measure 
To Increase Number in 
Higher Grades. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment and a modification of existing law 
with respect to promotion on retirement 
of officers specially commended for per- 
formance of duty in combat with the 


enemy, so as to conform to service in} 


grade retirement. 

“It establishes a promotion list and 
| limits a maximum numBer of enforced 
retirements in any one year in any grade. | 

“The Secretary of the Navy has ad- 
vised us that the increased cost of the 
system provided for in this bill would 
be approximately $31,000 per annum for 
the years 1929-30-31, and that there- 
|after the increase in cost would disap- 
pear. He told the committee at the 
recent session that after 1940 a saving 
to the Government will appear The 
Buget Bureau is on rceord as stating 
| that the bill is not in conflict with the 
President’s financial program. 

“The bill represents results of years 
; of study by both the House Committee 
|on Naval Affairs and by the Navy De- 
|partment. It will, in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of the Committee, effect | 
a material improvement in the promo-} 
| tion system of the Navy. It is designed 
to increase efficiency by assuring to all} 
these officers, from the top down to en- 
sign, a permanency of career and an| 
| equal treatment to all officers, subject of | 
course, to normal competition. 

“With individual professional ability 
kept to the front as a factor, my bill 
| would smooth-out complexities and} 
| equalize opportunities for all these of-| 
ficers to stimulate their service careers. | 
| Under its terms, higher-grade officers | 
; would have more opportunity for acquir- | 
}ing experience for advanced rank. 

Slightly diminishing the number of 
| lieutenants and slightly augumenting the 
number of commanders, lieutenant com- 
|manders, junior grade lieutenants and! 
|ensigns, but in no way changing the total | 
| naval officers under existing law, it would 
| adjust grades to the changed character- 
| istics of the modern Navy. The present- 
|day Navy has a proportionately larger| 
number of small vessels than was the| 
case in 1916 when the existing percentage 
distribution of officers in the several| 
grades was established. 

“One of the important results of the 
bill would be to give to officers who pass 
regularly through the lower grades as- 
surance that they will have opportunity 
| for selection for promotion before they 
become subject to retirement. It would 
also protect the interests of many war- 
| time officers who were amalgamated with 
|the regular Navy in 1920. Without in-| 
creasing the total of actual promotions, 
it would bring about increased regu- 
larity of number of selections for promo- 
tion to each grade each year. 

Elimination fro Congestion. 

“Congested groups or ‘humps’ in the) 
| Navy personnel would be largely over- 
|eome by the operation of provisions of 
{the bill, which require increased regu- 
| larity of the number of selections for 
} promotion to each grade each year and 
|at the same time safeguard against ex- 
| cessive volume of forced retirements in 
|any one year. The actual total number; 
| of promotions is not increased, the num-| 
| ber remaining subject to actual vacan- 





|cies in grades above.” 
| “Straight promotion by seniority pre- 
jvailed in the Navy up to 1899. Under 
‘that system, officers became banked up 
|in the lower grades and spent very short 
‘periods in the upper grades before reach- | 
ling the retiring age, then fixed at 62 
years. 

“Promotion was slow. Long delays in 
‘advancement reacted against the individ- 


|ual officers. The short upper grade ex- 
| perience prevented officers from getting 
the required experience in command and 


‘lowered naval efficiency. 


| Plucking System Abandoned. 


“Then in 1899 came the so-called pluck- 
ing system. Under that, to stimulate 
promotion, a certain number of vacan- 
cies were created each year in the upper 
grades, by voluntary retirements or, fail- 
ing their sufficiency of number, by se- 
jlecting the least efficient officers for re- 
tirement. 

“While this effected some increase in| 
| the flow of promotion, it was inadequate. 
| It aroused considerable criticism because 
stigma attached to 


lof the personal 
plucked officers. 

“Selection up instead of selection out 
is the feature of the present system. 
| Under it, those officers fitted for the 
next higher grade are selected for. pro- 
motion instead of those officers least ef- 
ficient being selected for retirement. 

“This system has been in effect about 
admirals convene as a board every year 
and make selections for promotion to 
| the grade of rear admiral, captain and| 
;commander, according to fitness and ac-| 
cording to the number of prospective 
vacancies in the ensuing year. 

Present System Improved. 


logical Survey is well described as the |€W men. The old method of taking as 
“master map” of the United States. It|f0remen the oldest and best workmen 
obviates the necessity of making other | #nd allowing them to develop them-| 


siders the subjective factors which must} “This system has ben in effect about 


always be present when a person ex- (12 years, and is in the main satisfactory 
presses his ideas of a fellow being. But,|to the N 


Of Waste to Ind 


Employment of Molds, Such 


Of Matter, Forecast 


| The problem of utilization of waste 
jin products of the farm may find its 
solution in fermentation, it was stated 
July 25 by F. H. Herrick, chemist, of 
the Color and Farm Waste Division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in an address 
before the Institute of Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society, in session 
at Evanston, IIl. Mr. Herrick spoke on 
“The Action of Molds on Glucose and 
Other Sugars.” 

The full text of the section of Mr. 
Herrick’s adaress dealing with farm 
waste follows: 


Raw Materials of Industry 


Produceable on Farms 

To my mind fermentation offers 
among other things @ potential solution 
of the farm waste problem which is 
troubling the minds of agricultural 
chemists of the present day. All farm 
wastes, while they have their individual 
characteristics, are made up in general 
of three materials—cellulose, pentosans 
and lignin. ee 

When one considers the billions of tons 
of agricultural wastes that are cast aside 


F 








‘Im Shows Danger 
Of Carbon Monoxide 


Bureau of Mines to Distrib- 
ute Picture in Effort to Re- 
duce Deaths from Gas. 


First showing of the new educational 
motion picture film of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, en- 
titled “Carbon Monoxide, the Unseen 
Danger,” was given July 25 at the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The new film was pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Mines in coop- 
eration with the Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration, of Detroit, Mich., which pro- 
vided funds for its production. 

h icture, it was stated orally, is a 
waren film designed to depict the dan- 
gers of carbon monoxide, | described as 
“the universal poison gas,” and to show 
preventive measures that may be em- 
ployed. 
rages, 
homes. 


stations and even in 


service 


Many Lives Claimed. 


ives were claimed by carbon 
ns gas in 1927, including 700 
deaths from the effect of gas fumes 
from automobile engines in closed ga- 
rages. In photographing the film not 
only is the peril of carbon monoxide 
from automobile engines emphasized, 
but attention has been given to the dan- 
gers due to the presence of carbon 
monoxide under certain conditions in 
factories, in homes, as as 
where where there may be possibility of 
exposure to the products of incomplete 
combustion of fuels. 

The film shows how by proper ventila- 
tion accumulation of gas carbon monox- 
ide may be prevented. There is also 
visualized first aid treatment and resus- 
citation which may be administered to a 
victim of carbon monoxide. 

Film to Be Distributed. 

" film was made by M. F. Leopold, 
naan engineer of the Motion Pic- 
ture Production Section of the Bureau 
of Mines, who stated on July 24 that in 
his opinion it would have a great effect 
in reducing the number of deaths from 
monoxide poisoning. 

The film will be-ready for general dis- 
tribution among educational institutions, 


organizations within two weeks, it was 
a in the hope that, through visualiza- 
tion, knowledge of the hazards of carbon 
monoxide may become widespread. 


Payments Announced 
By V eterans’ Bureau 


Total of $33,410,991 Paid on 
493,477 Claims in June. 


insurance, on 493,477 claims, during the | 
month of June, 1928, according to an | 
oral statement made at the Bureau July | 
25. | 
nsation to dependents of de- 
jc amounted to $2,566,040 
paid on 86,562 claims. Compensation to | 
disabled verterans amounted to $12,706,- 
815, made in 257,536 awards. The total 
compensation payments were $15,262,856 | 
and the number of awards, 344,098 it | 
was stated. 
Government life insurance awards 
numbered 5,298, and payments totaled 
$7,311,198 to permanently and totally 


The gas is found often in ga- | 


According to information available at | 
the Becest of Mines, more than 1,000} 


well as any- | 


chambers of commerce, civic and other | 


ustrial Uses Discussed 


as Yeast, to Transformation 


in one way or another every year, one 
is tempted to agree with Dr. Hale’s 
characterization of the farm as a fac- 
tory for the production of materials for 
industry. But no one industry will ever 
make use of all the potentialities of 
these materials. 

Consider the paper industry or the 
rayon industry—their needs are small 
as compared with the cellulose production 
of the American farm. They will do as 
they are doing now; take what suits 
them best and discard the rest—and the 
farm waste problem will remain. 

It is not too wild an idea to conceive 
of a mold that will reduce waste cellu- 


carry the material so produced to alco- 
hol. Much study has been given to this 


by Federal Chemist. 

less. The annals of chemistry are filled 
with instances of continued failure finally 
turned into success. 


Pentosans and Xylose 
| Invite Development 


| Then there are the pentosans. 
they are used only for furfural, and one 


the country for years to come, working 
on one, agricultural waste alone. 
Why not find uses for xylose? 


on the mold we find. 


{ rial! 
aromatic nucleus. It remains to be seen 
what molds will do to it. 

Here is a fantastic possibility: If a 
‘mold will take a carbon from the end 
to the center of a chain, why won’t it 
close the circle? 


| 


| 
And then we have our cyclie com- | 


pounds and a source for all the materials 


included there. 


| Molds Produce Colors 
| In Solution of Growth 


It is a known fact that many molds 
bes produce colors in the solution on 
| which they grow. No attempt has yet 
| been made to investigate this cireum- 
| Stance, or identify the colors, but the 
| Possibilities are there. 

You will pardon my enthusiasm, I am 
Sure, and it may be that my picture 
sounds over-drawn, but I believe in it. 


| of living organisms, 
that the literature is full of references 
to what is being done on the other side. 
The following is a quotation from 
Ehrlich, not the well-known chemist of 
that name, but an authority in Germany 
on fermentations of various sorts: 
r After all, we must not rule out the 


Similar micro-organisms to chemical pro- 
cesses In ways quite different from those 
which we had hitherto supposed. As 
we employ biological processes for the 





acid, butyric aci 
fatty acids, etc., 
Suppose that we 
| Other valuable ch 
that a chemical 


d, citric acid, glycerine, 
it is quite reasonable to 
can also obtain many 
emical substances; and 


| an equal rank with its elder sisters, the 
\ distillation and brewing industries. 


Fruitful Domain 


For New Discoveries 


| “Let us hope that the ever valuable 
| union of research and industry will also 
usher in a rich harvest in this broad and 
| fruitful domain.” 

The aren 
| Mans consi 
| given 
| country. 
| problem is well worth investigation in 
some of our university laboratories? 

} The University of Wisconsin is giving 
attention to the chemical productivity 
| of micro-organisms. Can't some of our 
| other institutions consider the work, for 
the field is broud, the rewards promising. 

Industry will come come to it, too; but 
remember this, the dollar rolls more 
willingly along the road already con- 
| structed and made smooth by the h 
of scientists. 


serious consideration in this 


} — 
} _ 


Established 


lose to dextrose, and another that will} 


possibility and little has come of it; but} 
that does not mean the future is hope- 


Now |} 
concern in this country has sufficient | 
, furfural capacity to meet the needs of | 


A| 
| great deal of work has been done on! 
| this, and more will be done. I can’t say! 
what the product will be, that depends} 


And lignin, that great unknown mate-| 
It has been proved that it has an} 


believe in the possibilities of the use | 
and I can assure you | 


ea that we can apply yeasts, molds and | 


Production of technical alcohol, acetic | 


a fermentation industry | 
| established on thsi basis will shortly tobe | 


’t asleep, and what the Ger- | 
der worth while may well be | 


May I suggest this type of | 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


Expedition Begins 
Study of Icebergs 
Off Labrador Coast 


Specialists on Coast Guard 
Cutter to Gather Informa- 
tion for Benefit of 
Shipping. 


| 
| 


The Coast Guard cutter “Marion,” 
which left Boston July 11 on a two- 
month expedition to the waters of 
Greenland and Labrador to study the 
history of icebergs, in the interest of 
North Atlantic steamship traffic, has ar- 
rived off the coast of Labrador and is 
now on its way along the first lap of its 


3,465-mile itinerary, it was stated orally 
at Coast Guard Headquarters July 25. 


Leader Experienced in Work. 


The cruise is in charge of Lieutenant 
Commander E. H. Smith of the Coast 
| Guard, and ‘the principal object of the 
expedition is to learn the complete his- 
tory of the iceberg from the time it 
leaves the Greenland glacier until it 
| finally melts in the warm tropical wa- 
ters of the Gulf stream, according to 
the statement. Commander Smith has 
had about 10 years’ service in the ice 
region on patrol duty and is a trained 
oceanographer. Lieutenant N. G. Rick- 
| etts, second in command, has also seen 
service in the ice regions. 

The area which the expedition will 
cover for current charts will be approx- 
imately 50,000 square miles, it was 
| stated in which a sounding never has 
been made. The data collected will in- 
clude storm tracks, percentages of fog 
compared for both sides of Greenland 
; and Labrador, and pertinent informa- 
| tion of a maritime character concern- 
ing villages along the two coasts. 


Danes Study West Coast. 


The West Greenland waters are be- 
ing studied by Commander Riis-Carten- 
sen of the Royal Danish Navy, on the 
| steamer “Godthaab,” which also has 

comenced work on its section of the 
ice regions. 
The “Marion”’ is 125 feet long, has 
| @ well rounded hull and is unusually 
well equipped for its work, according 
; to the statement. It has one of the fin- 
est radio sets ever installed on an ex- 
| Ploring vessel and a radio compass which 
can pick up waves from sounding sta- 
tions and point accurately towards the 
; emanating points. It also has twin 
screws and is driven by Diesel engines. 
The crew is composed of two officers 
and 20 men. 





| 


Decline in German 
Emigration Noted 


Bremen Leads in Embarkations 
For First Quarter of 1928. 


| The port of Bremen has passed Ham- 
burg as a point of embarkation for Ger- 

man emigrants, according to Trade Com- 
| missioner James T. Scott, in a report 
, to the Commerce Department, made pub- 
| lie July 25. The réport follows in full 
| text: 


During the first quarter of this year 
9,746 emigrants left Bremen as com- 
pared with 7,342 leaving Hamburg. 


If the emigration of German nationals 
| from north European continental ports 
| during the first quarter of the current 
year is compared with that of the cor- 
| responding period of last year it would 
| appear that German nationals are giv- 
| Ing greater preference for leaving from 
German ports by German vessels. 
Although the total number of Ger- 
men emigrants who~-left Germany dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1928 declined 
by about 4 per cent when compared with 
the first quarter of 1927, those that left 
by the ports of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
or Antwerp dropped by over 60 per cent. 
Contrary to other ports German emi- 
grant traffic via Bremen increased dur- 
| ing the first quarter of the current year 
| by 6 per cent when compared with the 
| first quarter of the past year mainly 
j at the expense of Dutch and Belgian 
ports, but also at the expense of Ham- 


I 


| 


ands | burg, where a drop of about 9% per 


ij cent was registered. 


} e e 
The Veterans’ Bureau paid out a total | Gh @ { d States B ly 
of $33,410,991.46 in compensation and | ge Ww e ai 
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disabled veterans and dependents of de-| 
ceased veterans. On a total of 144,081 
Military and Naval Insurance awards | 


; ; | ; . ; 
basic surveys for Government engineer- | S¢/ves into effective leaders to the best avy Department and to the naval 


ing and other uses as well as a host of | Of their abilities must be considered a 
private surveys. The map is engraved |W@Ste in industry. On the other hand, 


quite naturally, “the rating” can be ef|committee. But this system, while con- 


New York City: Graybar Bldg. 
valuable help in the choice of foremen | tinued should, be improved to make it 


Detroit: 2325 Dime Bank Building 
Telephone Lexington 1894 


Telephone Randolph 8435 


and printed in colors by the Geological | 


the experience of the foreman is quite | 


without being an infallible patent metho 
which leads hastily to the goal. 


, Operate more efficiently and with more 


Survey, black showing the work of man, | naturally his A and Z, without which he 


blue the rivers, lakes, and other water | 
features of the area, brown the contour 
lines indicating altitude above sea level, 
green the forested areas, and red the im- 
proved wagon or automobile roads. 

This big engineering job of completing 
the topographic map of the country is 
being pushed as vigorously as the Fed- 
eral appropriations, combined with State 
cooperative funds, will permit, yet only 
about 43 per cent of the country has been 
surveyed, and even some of this area 
must be resurveyed on a larger scale 
than that of the original survey to meet 
the demands of growing communities. 


Joint Study of Orange Worm 
With Mexico Is Announced 


Tn cooperation with the Mexican De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is organizing 
® research laboratory in Mexico City to 
study the Mexican orange worm, it was 
atated orally July 26. 

Since Mexico City is at a rather high 
altitude, it was said, two sub-laboratories 
are being established at Morelos and 
Cuerravaca, Mex. The laboratories are 
furnished with complete equipment to 
study all phases of the Mexican fruit 
worm, which has been doing damage in 
the Rio Grande Citrus Belt, according 
te the Bureau. 


can not go far and which must be the | 
foundation of any training. But the 
older method demanded an sumnaeuenter’ 
amount of time and in no way guarar-} 
teed results. 

There are many things concerning the 
foreman’s position in America which 
seem unusual to one who is accustomed 
to European conditions. Thus, the fore- 
man in the United States is most often a 
representative of the company and the 
link between the management and the 
worker. He is made responsible for the! 
ideas that the worker has of the under- | 
ttaking, and, inasmuch as this conception 
influences the intensity of his work, the 
preservation of a right spirit within the 
workshop becomes an important factor. | 

Because of a more thoroughly worked- 
out specialization, he is less dependent 
upon technical knowledge than his 
European colleague, and, for the same 
reason, his ability in economic thinking 
is of greater importance. In personnel 
questions ine admittedly plays a larger 
role, and this is possible because his pos- 
ition as a leader is clearly understood 
by the workers. He is not looked upon 
by them as an unnecessary factor, but 


|rather he is in their eyes at least as 


imvortant as those directly producing. 
The most essential difference is, how- 
ever, that he almost always has to do 
with economically sound-thinkine work- 
men, which it can not be said is the 
situation in which the European foreman 
finds himself; for example, it seems to 


justice to individual officers all along the 
lines, These improvements are embodied 
in this pending bill. ; 
_“An important factor is that at the 
time the 1916 system was established 
the Navy was largely composed of big 
ships. Since then a very large number 
of destroyers and submarines have been 
built. This has modified the character 
of the Navy as a whole, and the increas- 
ing number of smaller craft require a 
larger number of officers of appropriate 
rank to command them, 

“Accordingly this bill, which I feel con- 
fident will become law, provides for 
minor changes in the percentage distri- 
bution of officers, There are other neces- 
Sary modifications in the proposed law. 


German Chemical Industry 
Purchases Lignite Holdings 


The German Chemical Cartel (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie) has extended its source 
of raw materials by purchasing a large 
block of shares of the lignite works 
“Caroline.” according to a report from 
Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, Frank- 
fort on Main, made public July 25 by the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
follows in full text: 

This more by the I. A. Farbenindus- 
trie has affected favorably all lignite 
stocks on the stock exchange, since it 
is thought that the German chemical 
trust intends to place itself gradually 
in possession of all, or the largest part, 
of German lignite resources so as to ob- 
tain complete control of the principai 
raw material for its hydrogenation prod- 
ucts. Stock operators are, therefore, try- 
ing to anticipate the most plausible 
future investments of the I. G. in lignite, 
and are buying heavily in the stocks of 
such companies, 

The recent lecture of Professor Ber- 
gius in which he forecagt the future 
production of animal feeds from cellulose 
has aroused interest of speculators in 
stocks of cellulose companies with \the 
result that stock exchange quotations 
of such stocks have shown a substantial 
advance, 


Ensigns to Be Transferred 
To Supply Corps of Navy 


Because of the shortage of success- 
ful candidates for appointment as en- 
signs in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
the Department of the Navy is consid- 
ering the transfer to that corps of a 
limited number of ensigns of the line 
of the classes of 1926, 1927, and. 1928, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, has an- 
nounced. 

A circular letter sent to all ships and 
stations by Admiral Leigh follows in 
full text: 

In view of the shortage in the cur- 


s 


payments were made amounting to $10,- 
836,936. These also were paid to per- 
and totally disabled veterans 
and to dependents of deceased veterans. | 


he potential or ultimate value of the 
sana 144,081 Military and Naval 
insurance claims is $1,271,852,690 it was 
stated. The potential value of the 5,- 
298 Government Life Insurance claims is 
$25,875,607. The total ees a 
tovernment insurance In force at the! 
scan time is valued at $3,182,347,311 | 
ben the total number of policies is 672,- 
781, acording to the statement. 
ooo ees 


rent year of successful candidates for 
appointment as ensigns in the Supply 
Corps, the Department 1S considering 
the transfer to that Corps of a limited 
number of ensigns of the line of the | 
classes of 1926, 1927, and 1928. Such} 
transfers will be made only on request | 
and, by the provisions of the Equaliza- 
tion Act of June 10, 1926, officers so 
transferred will not loSe rank or pre- 
cedence. . ; ; J 
ications for transfer must reac 
this Burest by October 1, 1928, and 
may be méde by dispatch if necessary 
to meet that date. Applicants must be 
of less than 26 years of age on Jan-} 
uary 1, 1929. In case the number of 
applicants exceeds the number of trans- 
fers to be made, which will be fixed 
by the Department, those officers to be 
transferred will be selected from among 
ithe applicants. No examination will, 
however, be hel 


manently 
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Federal Employes Warned to Abstain 
From Active Part ira Election Campaign 


; Civil Service Cormmission and Post Office Department 
Of Baking Powder Call Atterzéion to Laws Regulating Activities. 


Shipments of Tartar Prod- 
ucts Said to Injure Indus- 
try; Importer Objects 
To Application. 


25 warned all Federal exmployes against ! 
taking an active part im the political 
campaigns, The Commission also called | 


\ 
attention to an order recently issued by 
the Postmaster General, Harry S. New, | 


The Civil Service Commission on July [ by statute to use their official authority 


or influence to coerce the political action 
of any person or body, to make any 
contribution for a political object to any 
other officer of the United States, or to 
solicit or receive contributions for politi- 
cal purposes from other Federal officers 


The application of the Royal Baking} regarding political activities on the part| or employes, or to discriminate among 


Powder Company, New York City, for 
increased tariff duties on imported cream 
of tarter and tartaric acid, was con- 
sidered at public hearings held by the 
United States Tariff Commission July 26. 
1, Pro representatives of the company, 


muel H. Curran, production manager,; 


and his assistant, H. M. Hubbard, testi- 
fied: that European competition was af- 
fecting the domestic markets. 


William M. Williams, appearing as 
counsel for the Bristol-Meyers Company, 
of New York City, importers, opposed the 
application, declaring that 
monopolies are legalized by 
governments, and are designed to pre- 
vent over-production, and that such com- 
bines or monopolies had nothing to do 
with the equalization of costs of pro- 
ducing foreign and domestic cream of 
tartar and tartaric acid. 


The Commission had laid before rep- 
resentatives of both the applicants and 
the opponents for increased tariff duties 
a preliminary statement covering cost 
studies made of the articles named. 

Albert A. Teeter, Assistant Secretary 
of Charles Teeter & Company, manufac- 
turing chemists of New York City, testi- 
fied for the applicants. 

The applicants claimed that the domes- 
tie producers could not compete with for- 
‘eign producers because the latter have 
cheaper .raw material and labor costs. 
Mr. Teeter analyzed both foreign and 
domestic production costs, declaring that 
European costs were lower, and that the 
applicants could not meet foreign com- 
petition. Mr. Curran said Italy was the 


so-called ; 
European} 


of postal employes. 


The full text of the Postmaster Gen- ! 
eral’s order ‘follows: 

“The status of presidential post- | 
| masters is somewhat different from that } 
of persons,in the classified civil service. | 
Although the statutes above reierred to 
apply to them as well as to others in} 
the service, their political activities are 
not restricted in the degree that those 
in the classified service are, and they 
lare allowed to take such a part in the 
political campaigns as* is taken by any 
| private citizen. 


Coercion of Employes 
Forbidden by Order 


governed by the rules and regulations of 
the Postmaster General. 


or coerce those under him. His conduct 
toward the public should be that of one 
realizing that his service must be strictly 
impartial, and that all should be treated 
with the same promptness and courtesy. 
He should not make himself offensive 
politically or otherwise to any party or 
group of persons he is obligated to serve. 
Presidential postmasters, however, do 
have a right to engage to a reasonable 
extent in political matters, but it is 
deemed unwise that they should accept 
political management or | 
spicuous in political campaigns.” 

The full text of the Commission’s order 
follows: 





} 
s oa { 
Competitive employes, while retaining 


their employes or applicants for political 
reasons, 

Otherwise, a presidential appointee will 
be allowed to take such a‘part in politi- 
cal campaigns as is taken by any pri- 
vate citizen, except that under regula- 
tions issued by many of the departments 
he will not be permitted to hold a posi- 
tion asamember or officer of any politi- 
cal committee that solicits funds; to dis- 
play such obtrusive partisanship as to 
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[Graduate Courses _| Secretary Kellogg Sa 


Held in States on 


Maternity Welfare Declares W illingness to Change Tariff Provisions; Cap- 


ys United States 
Is Ready to Revise Treaties With China 


ture of Chefoo, in Shantung, Is Announced. 


Clinics Conducted for Nurses 
And Physicians Under Fed- 
eral Act Reviewed by 

Bureau. 


Early in the year the 9merican Minister 
to China made a trip through ,the 
Yangtze Valley region and while in 
Shanghai exchanged on March 30, 1928, 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Nationaliss Government notes in 
settlement of the unfortunate Nanking 
incident of March 24, 1927. In pur- 
suance of the terms therein agreed 
upon, a Sino-American Joint Commis- 
. sion has been entrusted with the ap- 
Act with the Children's Bureau of the|praisal of damages suffered by the 
| Department of Labor, according to a] American nationals during that occur- 
| ; » OE hw ths| remee. 

statement made public on July 25 by the On January 27, 1927, I made a state-| 
Bureau. The statement in full text fol-| ment of the position of the United | 
| lows: States toward China. To it I have often 


Graduate, courses for physicians and 
nurses were held in a number of States 
during the past year as a part of the 
work carried on by the States cooperat- 
ing under the Maternity and Infancy 


ito act as chairman of a political conven-! 


“Presidential postmasters’ conduct is | 


He must not | 
use his executive. authority to influence ; 


become con- 


cause public scandal; to attempt to/ In Kentucky, for example, classes! 
manipulate party primaries or conven- a re 

tions; to use his position to bring about | conducted by an obstetrician, lent to 
his selection as a delegate to conventions; | the State by the Children’s Bureau, were 
attended by more than 500 physicians. 
A nurse from the State bureau’s staff! 
assisted in arrangements and _ in the| 
clinic work. 

More than 70 prenatal conferences 
| have been comducted in rural districts 
of Minnesota by prominent obstetricians 
| since January, 1924, and more than 
| 800 prospective mothers have been 
| reached. The attending physicians have 
| been present at the examination of their! 
patients, and each case has been dis-) 

cussed with the physician in attend.’ 
Extensively in Work Fol- | saan, Gollan on the hygiene and care 


| ‘ 
eon ep a | of pregnancy were given to the groups 
lowing Earthquakes. | of prospective mothers, and_ talks also 


. < SR chiacie Ty, , .. | were given before the assembled physi- 
American machinery is playing its; cians who thus had the advantage of| 
} part in the rapid restoration of the, graduate instruction in obstetrics and| 
| earthquake-damaged cities of Toyko| prenatal care. | 
and Yokohama, according to a report Clinics In Oregon. 
from the Assistant Commercial Attache | The nurse who acted as prenatal su- 


| tion; to assume the active conduct of a} 
' political campaign; to use his position} 
to interfere with an election or to affect! 
the result thereof; to neglect his public) 
| duties. | 


American Machinery 


| Employed in Japan 





| United States Products Used | 
| 


‘reaffirmation of the 
| Government, I stated 


subsequently had occasion to refer in 
position of 
therein that the 
United States was then, and from the} 
moment of the negotiation of the Wash- 
ington Treaty had been prepared to en-} 
ter into negotiations with any govern-| 
ment of China or delegates who could} 
represent or speak for China, not only 
for putting into force the surtaxes of 


Canadian Veterans 


Told of Privileges, 


Cooperation Asked in Dis-| 


| States with the desire of 





tributing Information With 
Regard to Insurance. 


' 
The Canadian Government, through its | 
Department of Pensions and National} 
Health, has asked the cooperation of the} 
Veterans’ Bureau in advising the Cana- 
dian veterans. domiciled in the United 
States of their privileges in connection 


| part to 


[Continewed from Page 1.] 


the Washington Treaty but for restor- 
ing to China complete tariff autonomy. 
Ever since, the American Government 
has watched with increasing interest the 
developments pointing toward coordina- 
tion of the different factions in China 
and the establishment of a government 
with which the United States could en- 
ter into negotiations. Informed through 
press despatches and through official re-| 
ports which have from time to time | 
been released to the press, the Ameri-} 
can peple also have observed with eager; 
interest these developments. 


Friendly Overtures 


| Made in March 


this! 


Ina note addressed by the American} 
Minister to China to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist Gov-| 
ernment at Nanking on March 30 of! 
the present year, in reply to a sug- 
gestion of the latter concerning revi-! 
sion of existing treaties, reference was 
made to the sympathy felt by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United! 
the Chinese | 
people to develop a sound national life! 
of their own and to realize their aspira-| 


| tions for a sovereignty so far as possi-| 


ble unrestricted by obligations of an} 
exceptional character, and it was stated | 
that the American Government looked | 


| forward to the hope that there might; 
| be developed an administration so far} 


representative of the Chinese people as 
to be capable of assuring the actual | 


| fulfillment of any obligations which; 


China would of necessity have for its) 
assume incidentally to read-} 
justment of treaty relations. | 

In a communication addressed to me 
under date July 11, 1928, Mx. Chao-chu 
Wu informs me that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has decided to appoint pleni- 
potentiary delegates for the purpose of } 


| $19,381,523 


Increase Reported 
. In Membership of 


Catholic Church 


Totalled Ap- 


Enrollment 
proximately 18,600,000 
In 1926, Bureau of 
Census States. 


The total membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States 
in 1926 was 18,604,850, according to the 
preliminary figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, while the value of 


| Catholic Church edifices in this country 


amounted to $204,522,987, states a re- 


| port just made public by the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 


The full text of 
the report follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the returns 
received, there were in the United States 
18,939 churches of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1926, as compared with 17,375 
churches in 1916. The total membership 
of these churches in 1926, which includes 
all baptized persons on the church rolls, . . 
was 18,604,850, as compared with 15,- _ 
721,815 members reported in 1916. 

The total expenditures for 1926, as re- 
ported by 16,316 churches, amounted to 
$204,522,987, including $181,734,384 for 
current expenses and _ improvements, 
for benevolencées, missions, 
etc., and $3,407,080 not classified. The 
total expenditures reported by 13,722 
churches in 1916 were $72,358,136. 

Value of Equipment. 

The value of church edifices (includ- 
ing furniture and equipment), as re- 
ported by 16,253 churches for 1926, was 
$837,206,053, may be compared 


which 
with $374,206,895 reported by 14,489 


| churches in 1916. 


Of the 18,939 churches reporting in 
1926, 7,869 were located in urban ter- 
ritory (incorporated places of 2,500 in- 
habitants or more) and 11,070 were in 
rural areas. 


Beitnint : the rigcht to vote and to express privately } 
principal competing country. their opinions on political subjects, are 

Mr. Williams said that fluctuations in| forbidden to take an active part in poli- | 
exchange were economic factors to be|tical smanagement or in political cam- | 


“hgh ‘ae Of the total membership 
treaty negotiations and that he is in-| O74) awe & i ; 
structed to request that the Government | 14,509,142 were in the urban churches 


. thd TTmi sooe likewiee annoint; 22d 3,795,708 in the rural churches; and 
of the United Staees likewise appoint) GF the total expenditures 6,930 urban 


at Tokyo, J. H. Ehlers, made public by | pervisor on the staff of the Oregon Bu- 
| reau of Child Hygiene devoted her at- 
*! tention to the out-patient prenatal clinic 


| with the extension of time until August 
}31, 1929, in which they may make appli- 
cation for life insurance issued by the| 


oo 


the Department of Commerce July 25 


The report follows in full text: School, 


considered in computing production} paigns. This also applies to temporary 
costs. : employes, employes on leave of absence 

John _G. McGean, representing Har-| with ‘or without pay, substitutes and 
shall, Fuller & Goodwin, of Cleveland, | jahorers, Political activity in city, county, 
Ohio, favored increased tariff duties on} 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid. He 
declared that foreign competition has 
caused a falling off in his business. Os- 
car Crispens, representing the Ameri- 
can Cream of Tartar Company, was 
placed on record by William A. Moore, 
of counsel for the applicants, as favor- 
ing increased tariff rates. 


Speaking in opposition to the | 


party or candidate, or amy measure to be 

|voted upon, is prohibited. This rule ap- 
plies to temporary employes in classified 
positions. 


Fines and Imprisonment 


Provided for Violations 


The Comnission also calls attention to 
the sections of the criminal code which 


cation for high tariff rates, William D. 
Neuberg, of New York City, said he 


represented German manufacturers of! provide “that no legislative officer, officer 


State or national electioms, whether pri- | 
mary or regular,;or im behalf of any | 


} 

| 

Reconstruction of the cities of Toyko 
|} and Yokohama has _ proceed with 

| markable rapidity simce the catastrophe 
| of September 1, 1923. In this recon- 
| struction, particularly of the 358 
| bridges destroyed, American machinery 
| is being employed. An American locomo- 
| tive crane was used _ on one structure; 
compressors and pneumatic riveters are 
| almost entirely of American make; 
about 80 per cent of the concrete mix- 
ers are also of American make. 


re- | 


i of the University of Medical 


| medical students. Physicians graduated 
{from the university furnish much of 
| the medical service to both rural and 
urban districts. The influence of good 
! prenatal and confinement care is re- 
| flected in the lowered rates of deaths 
{of infants in the first month of life— 
| deaths which are due largely to prenatal 
{and natal causes, 

Instruction was given in Alabama in 
the form of demonstration pediatric 


Canadian Government, according to a 


which serves as a teaching center for| statement made public July 25, by the} 


Veterans’ Bureau. 


| statement follows: 


will be distributed to the Bureau’s 


the posters to be exhibitéd for the in- 


application forms and 


| 


The full text of the! toward 


formation of Canadian veterans and the] and adequate \ 
booklets to be] citizens, their property and their lawful | 


delegates for that purpose. 

The good will of the United States} 
China is proverbial and the! 
American Government and people wel-| 


In compliance with this request there | come every advance made by the Chinese | 
Re-| in the 
gional Offices and Hospitals, posters, ap-| progress. We do not believe in interfer- | 
plication forms and booklets, which will] ence in their internal affairs. We 
be furnished by the Canadian Depart-| of them only that which we look for from | 
ment of Pensions and National Health; every 


direction of unity, peace and 


We ask | 
nation’ with which we maintain 


friendly intercourse, specifically, proper | 
protection of American | 


Good Progress Made. clinics, conducted for physicians by the 

At the end of the four-year period} pediatrician on the staff of the State 
(September, 1927) following the earth-j bureau of child hygiene and public- 
quake, it was estimated that over 60! health nursing. The physicians brought 
per cent of the total project for recon- | children who were their own patients! 


available for their use and information. | rights, and in general, treatmetn in no! 

The policies carry nonforfeiture privi- | Way discriminatory as compared with 
leges and disability benefits, benficiaries | the treatment accorded to the interests | 
specified being the wife, husband, chil-| of nationals of any other country. | 
‘dren and parents, which include foster} With a deep realization of the nature | 


tartaric acid. On direct examination of 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Nueberg denied that 
he had received instructions from abroad 
to undersell the American producers. 
b»» told the Commission that he took 
their preliminary statement of informa- 
tion concerning cost data and sént it to 
his principals inGermany. He explained 
that the Commission’s cost data was 
analyzed by the German manufacturers. 
The analysis by the German producers 
were filed with the Commission as an 
Ms exhibit. 
Business Shows Deficit. 


Mr. Curran further testified that his | no officer or employe of the Government | 
business was continuing to show a deficit}shall directly or indirectly give or hand ; 


because of foreign competition. 4 

Opposing increased tariff duties, 
Joseph L. Warner, representing Bristol 
& Meyers, of New York City, testified 
that German tartaric acid cost him one 
cent and a half per pound more than the 
price quoted by the domestic producers. 
He said the German price was 331% cents 
per pound f. 0. b. New York. This price 
incladed a duty of six cents per pound, 
which his firm paid, he said. The price 
quoted by the domestic producers, he said, 
was 32 cents per pound. The German 
product, he said, met certain specifica- 
tions which the domestic manufacturers 
have not yet met. 

Concluding the hearings, the acting 
chairman of the Commission, Edgar B 
Brossard, announced 
had been fixed for exchange of briefs 
“ietween interested parties and Septem- 
ber 17 for final briefs. 

The Commission then proceeded to 
take testimony on the cream of tartar 
phase of the application of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 

Mr. Moore, for the applicants, an- 
swerell a series of questions from mem- 
rs of the Commission, in which he 
laced the domestic manufacturers on 
record as favoring an increased tariff. 
There was no testimony in opposition to 
higher rates on cream of tartar. The 
Commission took the application of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company under 
consideration, pending receipt of briefs 
in the tartaric acid tariff matter. 


Quarantine to Be Declared 
Against Four Fruit Stocks 


. [Continued from Page 1.) 
This conference was attended by official 


and other representatives of the Amer- | 


ican Association of Nurserymen, the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, the horticultural 
specialists of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department of Agriculture, 
and others in interest. 

The evidence presented as to apple. 
pear, quince and Mazzard cherry stocks 
Iplicated that the present availability 
; satisfactory American-grown stocks 
oi these fruits was sufficient to justify 
the exclusion of these stocks after a 
reasonable period for adjustment of busi- 
ness contracts, etc, and thus terminate 
the very considerable and continuing risk 
of entry with such stocks of new and 
dangerous fruit pests. 

The evidence presented as to availa- 
bility of satisfactory American-grown 
stocks of Mahaleb cherry and Myrobalan 
plum was not deemed sufficient by the 
specialists of the department to warrant 
fixing a date at this time for the ex- 
clusion of these stocks. 

A somewhat similar situation devel- 
oped in connection with the rose stocks. 
The evidence was somewhat conflicting, 
showing on the one hand that for a series 
of years Amer‘can-grown rose stocks 
had been satisfactory and_ that their 
use in competition with foreign stocks by 
growers was rapidly increasing, but, on 
the other hand, in 1927, difficulties devel- 
éped with such stock which seemed 
clearly to warrant the postponement of 
action for suck period as would be neces- 
sary to clear up and eliminate these diffi- 
culties. 

The full tert of the order will be 
ee in the issue of July 27, 


| Of Creamer ies Gains 


that August 6 ; 
System Being Extended Also | 


elect or candidate for election, and no } 
executive or judicial officer or employe | 


shall solicit or be concerned in soliciting 
lor receiving any money or contribution 
\for political purposes from any other 
officer or employe of the Government; 
that no solicitation or receipt of political 
{assessments shall be made by any person 
discharge of official duties by any officer 
or employe of the United States; that 
no officer or employe shall be discharged 
'or demoted for refusing to make any con- 
|tribution for political purposes; and that 


over to any other officer or employe in 
jthe service of the United States or to 


any menmber or delegate to Congress any | 


jmoney or other valuable thing for the 


; Promotion of any political object what- | 


| ever. 

| Section 122 of the Criminal Code pro- 
| Vides that whoever shall violate any pro- 
j.Vision of the four sections shall be fined 
jnot more than $5,000 ox imprisoned not 
}more than three years, ox both. 

| Presidential appointees “are forbidden 


Control 


| Cooperative 
| 


| Among Cheese Factories. 


jerative cheese factory industries are ex- | 
; panding, according to a statement just ; 


|made public by the Department of Agri- | 


| culture. The full text of the Depart- |} 
;ment’s statement follows: 


| From the few figures available for the 


|years preceding 1926 it is evident that ; 
both the cooperative creamery and the 
cooperative cheese factory are larger en- 
terprises than formerly. 

The most common size for cooperative 
|creameries in the United States in 1926 
was a plant making from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 pounds of butter annually. Twenty- 
lseven per cent of the active creameries 
|listed by the Department of Agriculture 
|fell in that group. The number of | 
creameries making from 200,000 to 300,- 
| 000 pounds of butter each annually con- 
| stituted 21 per cent of all the cooperative | 
jcreameries and the creameries making | 
| less than 100,000 pounds each annually | 
|were approximately 11 per cent of the | 
total mumber, 

Seventy-four per cent of all the cooper- 
| ative creameries made less than 400,000 | 
pounds of butter eacis during the year. } 
The number of creameries making more | 
than half a million pounds each was but | 
|17.5 per cent of the total. number; the } 
| creameries in this large-scale group, how- 
|ever, made 4° per cent of all the coopera- 
Itive creamery butter pxeoduced in that 
lyear. 

Data collected for 1926 indicate that 
lis a much smailer caterprise than the! 
cooperative creamery. Ninety per cent 
of all the cooperative cheese factories 
made less than 300,000 pounds of cheese 
each during 1926. The total quantity of 
cheese made by the 90 per cent was 74} 
per cent of all the cooperative cheese for | 
that year. Less than 3 per cent of ail! 
the cooperative cheese ‘factories made} 
more than half a million pounds of | 
cheese each. The total cheese made by} 
this small percentage of factories was! 
nearly 12 per cent of the total output 
of cooperative cheese for the year, 


| 


Creation of Free Port 
In Venezuela Announced | 


| The creation of a free port at Turiamo. | 
Venezuela, involving a special import | 
systema, the establishment of a custom- 
house. and the installment of necessary 

| facilities for loading and unloading, as! 

| well as administrative services, has been 


|in any room or building occupied in the | 


structing Tokyo had been completed 
and wmore than 70 per cent of the- pro- 
gram for recreating the city of Yoko- 
hama; while the estimated expenditure 
for reconstruction purposes to the mid- 
dle of 1927 had reached a total of about 
$612,000,000. This does not include the 
wast sums expended in the many smaller 
towns: between Tokyo and Yokohama 
which have become an integral part of 
the district. 

Following the reallotment of land it 
oO 


' 
became necessary to move over 200,00 
; houses in Tokyo and about 20,000 i 
Yokohama to their mew locations in or- 
der to widen the streets and provide 
; for modern sanitation systems and fire 
hazards, At first the work proceeded 
very slowly but, by September, 1927, 
a rate gf 5,000 per month had been 
reached and the authorities had hopes 
| Of reaching a maximum of 7,000 a 
month, 

The creation of new streets and the im- 
provement of existing ones constituted 


M | child-health 


children, adopted children, half brothers 
and sisters, foster parents and grand- 
parents. No medical examination is re- 
In most of the counties at least one| quired in ordinary cases, but may be re- 
meeting was held at which no patients) quired if the applicant’s health is seri- 
| were present, but pediatric problems! ously impaired. wt 7 

| were discussed. In three counties, at the In the booklet descriptive of the in- 
| request of the physicians, open meet-|Surance, it is stated that, ‘It is possible 
lings for mothers were held, at which|to obtain a policy upon which the 
‘talks were given on infant and child) Premiums are payable either for the 
| care, wohle life of the insured or fora term of 


| Pediatricians employed by the Ohio) 10, 15 or 20 years as may be selected 


we - ead | There is also a plan on which the pay- 
| ee ee ene enn | ae of premiums will cease when the 


- : insured is 65 years of age. The 20-pay- 
pn the 18 new permanent child-health| nent life policy as issued by the Govern- 
| centers established during the year. ment is a particularly attractive one 
| These conferences were intended to for young men. There are no restric- 
| stress the importance of periodic physi-| tiong whatever with regard to residence, 
| cal examinations by the family physi-|;.avel or occupation and no extra 
| Oey diese Sinaia et , premiums are charged on account of 
| Five-day institutes for training “doc-| hazardous employment. Endownment in- 
| tors’ helpers’”’ were held in various parts! 


yon a c surance is not issued.” ° 
| of Virginia. These were intended to 


train women to give needed neighborly 
service, but those who took the entire 


to the clinics for examination by the 
pediatrician; round-table discussions) 
were devoted to the most difficult cases, 





of the tremendous difficulties confront- | 
ing the Chinese nation. I am impelled to 
afirm my belief that a new and unified 
China is in proces sof emerging from the 
chaos of civil war and turmoil which has } 
distressed that country for many years. 
Certainly this is the hope of the people} 
of the United States. | 

As an earnest of the belief and the| 
conviction that the welfare of all the 
peoples concerned will be promoted by 
the creation in China of a responsible au- 
thority which will undertake to speak to 
and for the nation, 1 am happy now to 
state that the American Government is; 
ready to begin at once, through the 
American Minister to China, negotia- 
tions with properly accredited repre- | 
sentatives whom the Nationalist Govern- 
ment may appoint, in reference to the 
tariff provisions of the treaties between 
the United States and China, with a 
view to concluding a new treaty in which! 
it may be expected that full expression | 
will be given reciprocally to the -princi- 


| the classification 


churches reported $168,404,856 and 9,386 
rural churches, $36,118,131. The value 
of church property reported by 6,684 
urban churches was $669,681,780 and that 
reported by 9,569 rural churches was 
$167,524,273. 

Sunday schools were reported by 8,238 
churches of this deromination in 1926, 
with 49,497 officers and teachers and 1,- 
201,280 scholars. The number of officers 
and teachers in the Sunday schools as 
reported for 1916 was 71,370 and the 
number of scholars, 1,860,836. 
tion to Sunday schcols, 5,256 churches 


In addi- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Duty Is Reassessed 


On Dressing Cases 


Mirror Is Ruled Not to Be 
Dominant Feature. Con- 
trolling Classification. 


The Bureau of Customs has directed 
of certain types of 
dressing cases containing mirrors as du- 
tiable, under provisions of paragraph 410 
Tariff Act of 1922, as articles composed 
in chief value of wood, not specially pro- 
vided for, it was announced July 25, by 
the Acting Commissioner of Customs, 
Frank Dow. 

There was a variance among apprais- 
ing Officers as to the classification. The 
order now issued makes the classification 
uniform. 


; 130,000,000 yen have been expended; and 


| 


the largest and most important item in} 
| the entire reconstruction program. Of the } 
' Reconstruction Bureua budget of 2457,- | 
; 458,000 yen for the main roads in Tokyo, 


course were better qualified than the; 
average midwife and could obtain per-| 
mits to practice midwifery. 

Ten graduate courses for physicians; 
—seven in pediatrics and three in| 
obstetrics—were given in New York at! 
the request of county medical societies. | 
Seven graduate courses in maternity 
hygiene given for nurses were com- 
| pleted by 104 nurses, Three four-les- 
son courses in nutrition were given to 
nurses and three to mothers, and 54 sin- 


ot the budget of 27,782,000 yen for Yoko- | 

hama main roads, 14,520,000 yen have | 
| been expended. Of the Tokyo municipal | 

budget of 60,852,000 yen for road con- 
| struction, the expenditures to Septem- 
ber, 1927, amounted to 16,500,000 yen. (A 
yen is equal to 45.5 cents approxi- 
mately.) 


Secretary of War 





On Trip to Hawaii 
Sesquicentennial of Discovery 


Of Islands to Be Observed. 


The Secretary of War. Dwight F. 
Davis, has left for Hawaii to attend the 
observance of the sesquicentennial of the 
discovery of the Hawaiian Islands, where 


|of the contracting parties L 
jin the ports and the territories of ol 
' 


ple of national tariff autonomy and to Mr. Dow’s announcement was in the 
the principle that the commerce of each} ¢oym of a letter addressed to the Collector 
shall enjoy) o¢ Customs at New York and circularized 
throughout the customs service. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau refers to your letter of 
| the 15th ultimo, reporting upon a letter 
| from the Customs Information Exchange, 
Adequate Fleet to Carry | relative to a variance in practice between 

; 5 | your port and the port of Honolulu, 
Trade of Nation Advocated | Hawaii, in the classification of lacquered 
wooden dressing cases with mirrors. 


other treatment in no way discriminatory 
as compared with the treatment accorded j 
to the commerce of any other country. 


«| 
| The cooperative creamery and coop- ! 


| the cooperatively operated cheese factory | = 


Many Bridges Necessary. 

The earthquake did much damage to 
the bridges of the two cities. Of the 
583 bridges in Tokyo in 1922, 69 were 
shaken down by earthquake shocks, and 
289 desteyed by fire. Asa result of the 
lessons learned through the calamity, 
the bridge building program was real- 
ized to bea vital part of the reconstruc- 
tion work and essential to any system 
providing safety in future emergencies 
of similar nature. 

The first consideration in bridge de- 
sign was obviously that of safety against 
fire and earthquake damage, the second 
that of esthetic appearance, in view of 
the efforts being made to create in Tokyo 
a model Imperial capital. The program 
being carried out by the Reconstruction 
Bureau includes 97 main bridges and 21 
bridges over canals, besides 808 bridges 
to be constructed by the city of Tokyo. 
Of the Tokvo bridges six of major im- 
portance will span 
which rus through 
city. 

Other important parts of the vast re- 
construction program of these two Japa- 
nese cities include the construction of 
subway systems and of modern sewers, 
canals, allocation of parks, provision for 
schools, hospital, markets, water works, 
electrical stations and power houses, and 
a zoning system, all along the most an- 
proved modern lines. Nothing coulel be 
said more truthfully of the Jananese 
than that the nation is determined to 
rebuild its capital as a modern city. 


the heart of the 


previded for by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, according to a report made public 
by the Departmént of Commerce July 
24. A summary of the report follows 
in full text: 

Turiamo is located between Puerto 
Cabello and Ocumare de la Costa, which 
is a short distance to the east, in the 
Department of Aragua. It is said that 
natural conditions at Turiamo will 
facilitate greatly the construction of 
large docks and will provide ample pro- 
tection from the heavy seas. The Turi- 


| amo River offers adequate water supp]y | 


for the needs of the town and of ships 
entering the port. ’ 

The only means of communication be- 
tween the new port and the cities of 
the interior at present available are by 
boat to Ocumare and thence by highway 
to Maracay; but work ona modern road 
between Turiamo and Ocumare has been 
started, and an aerial cable system for 
transporting merchandise between Turi- 
amo and Maracay is -wnder study, 


the Sumida River. | 


he will officially represent the United | 
|\States. An announcement by the De- 
partment of War July 25 follows in full} 


gle lectures on the subject were given 
to nurses, physicians, home-economics 
| — and lay groups. Fifteen of the as 
j lectures were accompanied by demon- . si nati . 
| strations. Child-health conferences con-| The Honorable Dw ight F. Dav Sec- 
| ducted semiannually on a county-wide| "tary of War, left New York, Wednes- 
| basis under the auspices of county medi-| day, July 25, for Hawaii, where he will) 
| eal societies were an important feature|'@Presemt the United States at the sesqui- 
of the year’s work. The societies ap-| Centennial of the discovery of the Ha-| 
pointed physicians to make the exami-| Waiian Islands to be held in Honolulu, 
| nations, the physicians being paid from AUgust 15-20, 1928. The Secretary of | 
| maternity and infancy funds. There was) War will travel in accordance with fol-| 
a noticeable increase in the number of | owing tentative schedule: noes 

such conferences in the year under re-|_ JUly 25, leave New York City 2:55 p.) 
view. jm. train (Broadway Limited) for Chi-} 
| cago; July 26, arrive Chicago, Ill., 9:55) 





‘ : ° a. m., leave Chicago, TIl., 2:30 p. m.; 
| Line Being Electrified : 


|July 27, arrive Cheyenne, Wyo., 3:50 p.| 
From Paris to Versailles "" July 28, leave Cheyenne, Wyo., 6:55) 


(a. m., arrive Denver, Colo., 10 a. m., leave | 
oo 2 {Denver, Colo, 3:20 p. m.; July 31, ar- 
Electrification of the old steam line|yiye San Bernardino, Calif., at 3:40 p. 
between Paris Saint-Lazare and Ver-|m. Will inspect March Field, Riverside, | 
| sailles is now nearing completion, the) Calif., and then proceed to Los Angeles, 
| Trade Commissioner at Paris, Louis Hall, | Calif. by automobile; August 1, the} 
advises the Department of Commerce in} Secretary will probably fly from Los 
a report jus made public. | Angeles, Calif, to San Diego, Calif., in 
The new electric trains on this line are; the morning and return as soon as he| 
expected to be put into operation this | completes his inspection of that post;| 
month, the report states. The full text)August 6, sail from San Francisco on 
of the report follows: 


ithe U. S. S. “Pennsylvania.” 
This electrification marks an import- 


_The Secretary will be accompanied by 
| ant progress in the development of elec-| his daughters, Miss Alice Davis and Miss 
| tric lines serving the more distant east-| Cynthia Davis, Mr. John Holliday, of Si. 
| ern suburbs of Paris, bringing the total) Louis, and Lieutenant Lester J. Mait- 
j electrified mileage operated by the| land, Army Air Corps. 

| Chemins de Fer de l’Etat to 56 miles! OT eee ee 


and the total daily number of electric George Remus Asks Time 


| train miles to 9,321, \ n Nene : 
Four groups of trains will be operated | lo Prove Citizenship | 
on the new line Versailles; the first 
' group will provide a local service be- 
j tween Paris and _ Becon-les-Bruyeres 
| over a distance of four miles from Paris; | 
a second group will provide non-stop 


George Remus, former Cincinnati law- | 
yer, whose recent trial on a charge of | 
wife-murder resulted in commitment to 
an insane asylum from which he has just 
service to Becon-les-Bruyeres and local|been discharged as sane, is making a 


| have a voice 





| service between. that point and Ver-/fight to establish his American citizen- 
sailles; the third group will provide non-| ship, it was stated orally July 25, at the 
stop service between Paris and Saint-| Départmtent of Labor. 
Cloud at nine miles from Paris and lo-| He appeared before the Board of Re- 
| cal service therefrom; the fourth group|view of the Department, July 24, and 
will provide a non-stop service between|asked additional time within which to 
Paris and Versailles direct. submit proof as to his citizenship. The 
number of electric trains leaving Gare| Acting Secretary of Labor, Robe Carl 
This new electric line will increase the; White, stated orally that the Department 
Saint-Lazare daily from 450 to 700. Ow-|has_ given Remus an extension of time 
| ing to the combined use of both steam|to October 1. 
| and electric trains the suburban trains} The question of citizenship was raised 
| have formerly been operated from 10|prior to the tragedy in Cincinnati. The 
tracks. With the electrification of this; Remus family came from Germany. Ac- 
additional line only eight tracks will here-| cording to the Department, no warrant 
' after be necessary and under the new|for deportation has ever been issued but 
| schedule trains will leave Gare Saint|the Government has been investigating 
Lazare at the rate of 16 per hour during! with a view to determining whether he 
| the rush periods of the day. is a citizen or is deportable, 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

our country. a needless expenditure of | 
three thousand millions of dollars in 
addition to the hundreds of millions, 
which we paid to our competitors an-| 
nually for that privilege.”’ 

Mr. Haag said that. to dispel any 
doubt as to the necessity of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, it showld be pointed 


lout that since early civilization the two} 


factors in human progress have been, 
communication and transportation. 

“Those who control these arteries are | 
in a position to dominate world affairs. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
United States is deficient in_ both of: 
these overseas activities,” he added. 

Would Influence Rates. 

A merchant marine is necessary for, 
the following reasons, said Mr. Haag: 1. 
For the national defense; for the 
proper growth of our foreign commerce; ' 
3, to insure our exporters and importers, 
against interruptions in service; 4, to, 
in the control of ocean; 


freight rates. 
“These are 
reasons Why 
dispensable, 
sons would 
an adequate 
cluded. 


some of the outstanding 
a merchant marine is in-; 
and any one of these rea-| 
justify the maintenance of| 
merchant marine,” he con-| 


Products of Pernambuco | 


To Be Displayed at Exhibit; 


An exposition of the products of the | 
State of Pernambuco, Brazil, and of im- 
ported articles necessary to the State’s 
development will be held at the end 
of the current calendar year, states a| 
report from Consul Nathaniel P. Davis, , 
Pernambuco, made public July 25 by the | 
Department of Commerce. ‘The report | 
follows in full text: 

The exhibition will be open for 30 days, | 
possibly longer, and will be held on the | 
building and grounds of the State Nor. | 
mal School. American exporters and 
those of other countries may participate | 
divided into} 


in the exhibition. 

The exposition will be 
three sections; viz, industrial, commer- 
cial and-public works, The first section 
will be subdivided into 14 groups, such 
as agriculture, textiles, furniture, paper 
and so forth. 

The second will be subdivided into six 
groups, such as agricultural implements 
and machinery, motor vehicles, chemi- 
cal products. The third will show pic- 
tures and charts of highways, bridges, 
public buildings, hospitals, dwellings, etc, 


' 


The sample submitted is a substantial 
wooden case in the shape of a book, 
with a mirror in a frame attatched to 
the cover by hinges. A portion of the 
space inside the case is occupied by a 


| drawer fitted with lock and key. 


The article is assessed with duty at 
Honolulu at the rate of 50 per cent ad 
valorem under the provision in para- 
graph 230 for all mirrors, not specially 
provided for, not exceeding in size 144 
square inches, with or without cases, 
and it is the practice at your port to 


| assess duty on such merchandise at the 


rate of 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem as 
a manufacture in chief value of wood, 
not specially provided for, under para- 
graph 410. 

The collector at Honolulu invites at- 
tention to T. D. 42098, in which the 
Customs Court held that certain powder 
boxes in chief value of silver with a 
small mirror on the inside of the cover 
of the box, were properly dutiable as 
mirrors in cases and not as articles in 
chief value of silver. Following this de- 
cision the Department approved the 
practice in assessing duty on a brocade 

ox in chief value of silk, with mirror 
attached to the cover, as a mirror at 
the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The Appraiser of Merchandise at New 
York reports that the type of mirrors 


| held by the Customs Court to be properly 


dutiable under paragraph 230 were con- 
tained in small compact powder boxes and 
pocket toilets, such as are ordinarily 
carried on or about the person or placed 
on the dresser for toilet use, the chief 
feature of the article in all instances be- 
ing the mirror, and expresses the opinion 
that the court did not include mirrors 
contained in furniture of wood such as 
dressing tables, vanities, etc., when the 
chief feature of the article was furni- 
ture and not the mirror. 

Although the court held in T. D, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


Airplane Dusting Adopted 
For Blueberries in Maine 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in the canned produet, may make it 
unfit for human consumption. 

Since the district affected covers 
thousands of acres of rough and rocky 
country, it was stated, it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate these blue- 
berry pests. Early in July the Bureau 
of Entomology set out to determine - 
whether the remedy could be practically 
applied by airplanes. haa i 


/ 
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Growing Crops Aided 
And Showers Darin 


by Warm Weather 
g Week Ended July 24 


Weekly Report Shows Favorable Progress in Corn; Farm 
Work in North Interrupted by Rain. 


Showers in some droughty sections of 
the southwest, general rains over the 
Northern States, less precipitation in the 
Southeast, and ample warmth in general 
made the week ended July 24 the best 


rowing during the season over 

seeel ot the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture reported 
July 25. Corn, under the influence of 
moderately warm weather, normal sun- 
shine, and sufficient soil moisture for 
the most part, made exceptionally good 
growth during the week. Farm work 
was greatly interrupted by rains in the 
more northern States, including the up- 
per Mississippi Valley. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Widespread rains occurred over North- 
ern States from the Rocky Mountains 
eastward during the first part of the 
period, but otherwise precipitation was 
of a rather local character, with showers 
less frequent than during recent weeks 
in the Southeastern States. 

By the morning of the 19th there was 
a reaction to somewhat cooler wheather 
over the Northwest, and considerably 
lower temperatures were reported from 


the Middle and North Atlantic States | 


about the 20th, but, in general, tem- 
perature changes were not marked, with 


seasonal conditions prevailing in most | 


parts of the country. In the central and 
west' Gulf area maximum temperatures 
were near the 100 degree mark about the 
middle of the week, and readings of 108 
degrees were noted in the lower Colorado 
Valley on several days of the period. 
The week, as a whole, was generally 
warmer than normal over the eastern 
half of the country, except in local areas 
in east Gulf States and in the more 
northern districts. From the Ohio Val- 


ley eastward the temperature averaged | 


from three degrees to five degrees above 
normal, and elsewhere the means were 
mostly from one degree to three degrees 
above. It was also warmer than usual 
in most of the north Pacific area, with 
the plus departures of temperature rang- 
ing mostly from three degrees to five 
degrees, but elsewhere from the Great 
Plains westward the averages were 


slightly subnormal, in most cases only | 


one degree or two degrees. 

Rainfall during the week was rather 
unevenly distributed geographically. The 
amounts were much lighter than for last 
week, as a rule, in the Southeastern 


States, but were heavy to substantial | 


from the central Mississippi and lower 
Missouri Valleys northward, and_ were 
generous in most other Northern States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. There 
was also considerable rainfall to locally 
heavy amounts in Oklahoma and north- 
western Texas and in the central Gulf 
districts; elsewhere the falls were gen- 
erall:; light to moderate, with very little 


rain reported west of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains. 

Showers in some droughty south- 
western districts, general rains over the 
Northern States—especially the North- 
west—less precipitation in the South- 
east, and generally ample warmth made 
the best growing week of the season 
over most of the country east of the 
Rock Mountains. The soil is still un- 
usually well supplied with moisture 
quite generally over these portions of 


the country, except that it is still dry| 


in parts of the Southwest, especially 
in central, southern, and southwest- 
ern Texas; elsewhere no extensive sec- 
tion is droughty and only a few local 
areas are needing rain. Growing crops 
made exceptionally good advance. 
Farm work was interrupted to a con- 


siderable extent by rains in the more} 
Northern States, including the Upper | 


Mississippi Valley, but the generally fair 
weather in these sections the latter part 
of the week was more favorable and 


good advance was made. In the southern | 


portion of the interior valleys and in 
nearly all sections of the middle and 
south Atlantic coast and the Gulf States 


there was not only local interruption | 


by rain and seasonal farm activities ad- 
vanced favorably, as a rule. West of 
the Rocky Mountains irrigated crops 
made good progress; the range is becom- 
ing very dry in many places, though 
showers in parts of the far Southwest 
were beneficial. . 
There was some interruption by rains 
to harvest in the northern portion of 


the Winter Wheat Belt, especially the! 


Upper Mississippi Valley, while in the 
Great Plains States threshing was de- 


layed somewhat by showers; otherwise | 


the work of saving the wheat crop made 
satisfactory advance. In the Spring 
Wheat Belt weather conditions contin- 
ued very favorable, with generous show- 


ers the first part of the week, mostly | 


fair weather the latter part, and mod- 
erate temperatures prevailing through- 
out the belt. ; 

Spring wheat ripened rapidly, even 


northward to North Dakota, with quite | 


general reports of well filled heads. 
Rain in the Northern States was rather 


unfavorable for oat harvest, but much} 
was cut northward to the Lake region | 


and to South Dakota; this crop shows 
general improvement in the more North- 
ern States. Flax did well in the central- 
northern area and was mostly in bloom 
in the northern Great Plains. The 
weather was favorable for rice in the 
Mississippi Valley and Gulf districts. 
Under the influence of moderately 
warm weather, normal sunshine, and 
mostly sufficient soil moisture, corn made 
exceptionally good growth during the 
week. Progress, practically everywhere 
in the main producing sections, was re- 
ported as very good to excellent, though 
in some places where it had previously 
been too wet for cultivation, particularly 
lowlands in parts of the Ohio Valley, 
advance was poor, and there is still con- 
siderable complaint of weedy fields. The 
crop is now tasseling generally, with 
some silking well to the northern sec- 
tions of the country. In the Southeast 
the crop shows improvement, with bet- 
ter weather, and late-planted did wei! 
in those portions of the Southwest where 
rain occurred, but deteriorated in some 
places where it remained droughty, espe- 
cially in central and southern Texas. 
With less rain in the eastern portion 


of the belt, beneficial showers in sonie | 


western dry districts, and seasonable 
warmth. conditions, in general, during 
the week were favorable for the cotton 
crop. In the Carolinas progress was 
very good, with plants blooming rather 
frecly in South Carolina, while in Geor- 
gia less rain, favorable warmth, and more 
sunshine made a good growing week, 
with rrogress of the cron very good, and 
fruiting improved in the south; much 
cultivation was accomplished, though 


there were stili complaints of grassy 
fields in some sections. In Tennessee, 
| Alabama, and Mississippi progress was 
mostly fair to good, though poor in some 
sections, and plants are still generally 
late, with many poor stands reported in 
| parts of the area, 

In Arkansas progress was poor to only 

fairly good in some wet central and 
southeastern séctions, but very good 
elsewhere, with squares forming and 
|plants blooming rapidly, but uneven in 
| size. In Louisiana the weather was fa- 
vorable in the northwest, but rains in 
the east were unfavorable, with the gen- 
eral condition of the crop only fair. In 
Oklahoma most of the week was fair 
and warm and cotton made fair to good 
advance, but much of it is late and needs 
cultivation, though early plants are gen- 
erally fruiting nicely. 

In Texas rains in the west and north- 
west were favorable and the progress 
of the crop generally was good to very 
good, except in some central, southern, 
and southwestern portions were poor be- 
cause of continued lack of moisture, with 
complaints of plants shedding and dying 
in these localities; elsewhere they are 
fruiting fairly well, with the general con- 
| dition of the crop fair to very good, 
though still late. 

Pastures are mostly fair to good east 
of the Mississippi River, and ranges are 
excellent in the northern Great Plains 
}and upper Rocky Mountain region. In 
the central Rockies, the Great Basin, and 
adjacent areas westward and northwest- 
ward, ranges are becoming dry, with rain 
rather generally needed. There were 
some beneficial showers in parts of the 
Southwest, especially in northwestern 
Texas and northeastern New Mexico, but 
in other parts of this area rain is still 
needed. Livestock are in mostly satis- 
factory condition. It was generally fa- 
vorable for haying in the East, although 
there was some delay in the central Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Lake region. 
There was some damage to hay in the 
northern Great Plains and _ northern 
| Rocky Mountain region, but in most 
| areas west of the Mississippi River hay- 
jing was practically uninterrupted, with 
the second alfalfa cutting under way 
north to Idaho. 

Potatoes were favored during the 
| week, with the condition of the crop very 
| good to excellent in most parts. Truck 
| was also benefited, except in some local 
areas where rain was needed. Tobacco 
{made mostly excellent growth in central 
and northern sections and curing is pro- 
gressing in the Southeast. Showers fa- 
|vored rapid growth of cane in Louisiana 
where it is mostly laid by. Sugar beets 
are growing well in most of the West 
and good to excellent condition was re- 
ported from Michigan. Citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits did well, except that there 
| were continued reports of peaches rot- 
ting in parts of the Southeast, due to 
the previous wet weather. 


America Said to Lead 
In Wood Consumption 





IIs Declared to Use More 
Timber Than All Other 
Nations Combined. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| great deal of wood is required in con- 
crete construction. Along with the de- 
velopment of substitutes for wood, there 
is a constant broadening also of the uses 
for wood. The manufacture of paper 
and other products from woodpulp, which 
consumed practically no wood 40 years 
ago, now takes the equivalent of more 
|than two billion board feet from our 
|forects, besides an equal or greater 
amount in the form of imported wood, 
pulp and paper. Wood is now being 
; used in any number of new ways, for 





|example, in the manufacture of phono- 
graph records and viscose sausage cas- 
ings. The manufacture of artificial silk 
from wood takes large quentities. 

| The extent to which lack of wood has 
| directly or indirectly held back economic 
development in China, 
odwn the standard of living, is well 
known. 


| “For the United States to follow in 





; China’s footsteps in this respect,” says 
crime against future generations. For, 
|unlike coal, iron and most minerals, 
timber can be renewed like any other 
|crop after the original supply has been 
consumed. Moreover, it is renewed 
largely by natural forces which in pro- 
portion to the effect expended produce 
greater values than any other use of 
of many million acres of land. Prompt- 
| ness in utilizing these forces will prevent 
the conversion into idle, non-productive 
| wastes of great areas capable of yield- 
ing continuous crops of timber.” 

A decrease in the per capita con- 
of wood, in the opinion of 
Sparhawk,, will be offset by 
normal increase in popula- 
The United States can grow all the 


| sumption 
Mr. 
the 
tion. 


|care of a continuing demand. 
of 80,000,000 acres of land, once covered 
with forests of cut-over land more or 
less stocked with second growth, will pro- 
|duce full crops under proper forestry 
management. More caxseful utilization of 
the trees that are cut will allow us to 
| cut seven or eight billion board feet less. 
without diminishing the present rate of 
; consumption;and adequate fire protection 
| will add greatly to the producing ca- 
| pacity of the forests. 

| “We must grow timber because nature 
unaided will not grow it for us in suf- 
ficient quantities, nor can the deficiency 
in our supplies be made up from sources 
| outside our country. It is immediately 
| urgent that full timber crops be grown 
: wherever cut-over land is. available for 
this purpose. It is of vital interest, not 
only to the landowner, the timber opera- 
tor, and the manufacturer of forest 
| preducts, but to every citizen who in one 
way or another has already felt the first 
effects of the timber shortage which im- 
provident and unregulated exploitation 
of our forest resources is» bringing 
| upon us.” 

In a new circular, “Why Grow Tim- 
ber” just published as Miscellaneous 
Publication 26-M by the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Sparhawk discusses the 
reasons for confidence that timber will 
always be in great demand and that it is 
today a profitable crop to grow. Copies 
of this bulletin can be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D 





and has kept} 


Mr. Sparhawk, “would be an inexcusable | 


timber that it needs, however, to take | 
Upwards | 
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Demand for Fruit 
| In Mexico Reported 
| 


Is Said to Open Market. 


Failure of the fruit crops in the State 
'of Chihuahua, Mexico, has opened up a 
| temporary market for American produce 
| in that section, according to an announce- 


|ment just made by the Department 


of Commerce, based on a report received 
'from the American Consul at Chihuahua, 
|Thomas McEnelly. The announcement 


| made by the Department follows in full 
| text: : 

American Consul Thomas McEnelly, 
Chihuahua, Chi., Mexico, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The fruit crops of the district are a 
complete failure. Peaches, pears, figs 
|and apricots, which are always on the 


market in June, will probably be obtained 
from other parts of Mexico, as American 
fruit sells for too high a price to be 
within the means of the great majority 
| of the people.” 


‘ Prices Retard Imports. 

Consul McEnelly also stated that the 
manager of a restaurant in Chihuahua 
informed him that he had received re- 
cently small shipments of cantaloupes 
and oranges from the United States but 
as the price was so high he could not 
afford to bring in more. He also said 
that immediately after the snowstorm in 
April last, which also destroyed the 
garden crops of the district, truck 
gardeners, mostly Chinamen, replanted 
and expect the crops to mature about 
August. The crops would have matured 
in June had they not been destroyed. 

Mr. McEnelly is under the impression 
that there is a limited market in 
Chihuahua at present for American 
fruits, principally apples, oranges, 
peaches, melons, cantaloupes, and vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes, lettuce, peas, 
beets and string beans. About 10 per 
cent of the population can afford to pur- 
chase imported fruit und vegetables; 
there is a great scarcity of both; conse- 
quently, there is an opportunity for the 
sale of American fruit and vegetables to 
the limited extent just mentioned. 

A list of fruit and vegetable importers 
!in Chihuahua, Mexico, may be obtained 
by writing to the Commercial Intelli- 

ence Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Germany Has Textile Store 
For Every 640 Inhabitants 


There are approximately 100,000 tex- 
tile retail stores in Germany, it is esti- 
mated, which figure does not include 
department stores, the very small stores 
in the country, nor the shops which carry 


| Failure of Crops in Chihuahua | 
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Shipbuilding 


_ The United States remains tenth in 
the ranking of shipbuilding nations, and 
shows a slight decline, 500 tons, in ship- 
building in the quarter just ended, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, July 25. 

World construction has declined more 
than 230,000 gross tons, largely due to 





conditions in shipbuilding in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A decline of more than 230,000 gross 
tons in the volume of merchant vessels 
being constructed throughout the world 


is shown in a statement by Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping, based on returns from 
all maritime countries for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1928. As a result, almost 
500,000 gross tons less of merchant 
shipping are being built now than at the 
beginning of the year. 

Conditions in Great Britain and Ire- 
land are chiefly responsible for the de- 
cline, for while the work in the hands 
of shipbuilders there fell off 238,000 tons 
jin the past quarter, the figures for all 
other countries combined show an in- 
crease. A slight decline, however, is re- 
santos for the United States, about 500 
ons, 

_ Several changes occurredin the rank- 
ing of the various shipbuilding countries 
during the past quarter. While Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Germany, con- 
tinue to hold first and second positions, 
Italy, which has stood third, is now 
fourth, having exchanged places with the 
Netherlands. France retains fifth posi- 
tion, but Denmark, which was sixth, has 


textiles as a side line, the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Berlin, A. Douglas 
Cook, has just advised the Department 
;of Commerce. The department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Assuming the German population to 
number 64,000,000, there would be an 
average of one textile store for every 640 
persons, according to the “Textil-Zei- 
tung.” 

Competition in the German textile re- 
|tail trade is strongest in the small 
towns. The number of stores in the 
large cities is considerably below the 
average, whereas in the medium sized 





to the desired ratio. In the small cities, 
however, the number of textile stores is 
well above the factor, which confirms the 
fact that competition in the textile trade 
is keenest in the small towns, the “Tex- 
tile-Zeitung” states, 


cities the number almost corresponds | 


in America Declines Slightly 
In Accord With Drop in World satin Raises Tobacco Duty 


now fallen to ninth; Russia, which was 
seventh, now standing sixth. Japan has 
risen from eighth to seventh; and 
Sweden from ninth to eighth, while the 
United States remains tenth. At this 
time a year ago, American shipyards 
were building 146,000 gross tons of 
merchant vessels. as compared with 55,- 
000 tons today. 

Motorship construction did not share 
in the declines of the past quarter, 
registering a small gain over the previous 
period; with the result that there are 


now about 340,000 gross tons more of 
vessels equipped witn internal combus- 
tion engines being constructed than of 
all other types combined. 

Returns show that France and Sweden, 
especially, are devoting an increasing 
proportion of their ship construction to 
this type of vessel, and are making it 
the bulk of their output, as are Italy 
and Demark. Motorships under con- 
struction on June 30, 1928, and on March 
81, 1928, respectively, numbered as fol- 
lows: Great Britain and all Ireland, 546,- 
826 and 573,546; Germany, 190,255 and 
212,015; other countries 763,463 and 706,- 
306; world total 1,500,544 and 1,490,867. 


Navy Is Asked to Use 
Government Tankers 


Conference Called on Shipping 
Of Supplies of Fuel Oil. 


Establishment of a policy of shipping 
fuel oil for the Navy in tankers of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation instead of 
in private tankers, will be discussed at 
a conference of the Chief Coordinator, 
Brigadier General Smithers; the Pay- 
master General, Rear Admiral Morris, 
and the vice president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation; Brigadier General 
Dalton, at the office of the Chief Coordi- 
nator, July 26, according to an oral 
statement at the office of the Chief Co- 
ordinator. 

At the present the Navy must contract 
for fuel oil shipments in the open market 
when Navy tankers are not available, it 
was stated. In view of the fact that the 
|cost of supporting the merchant marine is 
a considerable item in the annual Fed- 





eral expense account, it was added, and 
in line with the policy of 9 the 
merchant marine, particularly the Ship- 
ping Board, it is felt that the Shipping 
Board is entitled to preference in what- 
ever arrangements are made. 


| British West Africa 


Figures for Quarter Year Show Loss Is Chiefly in Great |!mports of Raw Product Come 
Britain and Ireland. 


Chiefil- from United States. 


Practically all the raw tobacco im- 
ported into British West Africa comes 
from the United States, according to 
a@ report from Vice Consul Robert F. 
Fernald, just made public by the De- 
parement of Commerce, The full text of 
the report follows: 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Nigeria 
and the British Cameroons during the 
first 11 months of 1927 amounted to 
4,893,389 pounds compared with 4,- 
| 446,037 pounds imported during the 
full year 1926. 

The principal traders are the African 
and Eastern Trade Corporation, Ltd., 
the British-American Tobacco Company 
and the Niger Co., Ltd. The African 
and Eastern Corporation and the Niger 
Company have each several large sub- 
sidiary' firms, No buying is done by any 
Nigerian branch but only by the head 
European office. Recommendations for 
buying, however, are made by a man- 
ager in Nigeria to the head office. There 
are a few other important European 
and native concerns but the bulk of 
imports are brought in by those named. 
There are a large number of native 
traders and a few comparatively more 
important Syrian. . 

An order in council, effective in 
Nigeria and the British Cameroons on 
February 138, 1928, increased the im- 
ports duties on tobacco as follows: 

Unmanufactured tobacco, from 1s. 
6d, to 2s. per pound; cigars, from 5s. 
to 8s. per 100; cigarettes not exceeding 
three pounds weight per 1,000, from 1s. 
6d. to 2s. per 100; cigarettes exceed- 
ing three pounds weight. per 1,000, from 
6s. to 8s. per pound; and other manu- 
factured tobacco and snuff, from 2s. to 
4s, per pound. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


8. CAPITOL, OFFICE OF THE~ ARCHI- 
TECT, Washington. D. C., July 24, 1928. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 o'clock p. m. on the 15th day of August, 
1928, and then publicly opened, for the con- 
struction of a high tension conduit system or 
duct line between the Capitol Power Plant and 
the U. 8. Capitol Building, in accordance with 
the specification, copies of which may be had 
+ hy addressing, David Lynn, Architect of the 
| Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


U. 


| The Anited States Daily 
in New York 


THE UNITED STATES Dalty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give f yea order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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On Straw Hats With 
Ribbon Trimmings 


Customs Court Also Rules on 
Classification of Certain 
Embroidered Articles 
And Scissors. 


New York, July 25.—Boggs & Buhl, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, have been granted by 
the United States Customs Court @ resq 
duction in the duty on certain importegh | 
trimmed straw hats. These hats, made 
of embroidered straw and silk and cot- 
ton ribbon, were taxed by the e¢usfams | 
officers at the rate of 75 per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 1430 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Judge Tilson concludes that 
duty should have een levied at only 50 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1406 of the tariff law. (Protest No. 
75509-G-409.) 

The La Salle & Koch Company were 
granted a reduction in the duty on cer- 
tain imported lace articles and wearing 
apparel embroidered, which, upon entry, 
was taxed at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1430. The court fixes 
duty at 75 per cent under the latter part 
of said paragraph 1430. (Protests Nos. 
176600-G-5951, etc.) 

The valuation, for duty purposes, of 
certain scissors, imported in the name of 
C. B. Richard & Company, was the sub- 
ject of another ruling by the Customs 
Court. These scissors were taxed at the 
rate of 15 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 357 of the 
tariff act of 1922, on a valuation basi 
of more than 50 cents and not more than 
$1.75 per dozen. The importers, in chal- 
lenging this valuation and assessment, 
claimed duty at the rate of only 3% 
cents each and 45 per cent under the 
same paragraph, on a valuation of not. 
more than 50 cents per dozen. a 

Chief Justice Fischer, in deciding the 
issue for the Government, writes: 

“Where the invoice unit value per 
dozen of certain scissors is 49 cents, to 
which importer adds on entry ‘to make 
market value’ the cost of packing and 
the amount of an export tax, thus mak- 
the total entered value more than 50 
cents but not more than $1.75 per dozen, 
such entered value, particularly if 
checked as correct by the appraiser as 
in the present case, constitutes the duti- 
able value for the purposes of classi- 
fication.” (Protest No. 43037-G-27176-24.) 


Company Formed in Sweden 
To Manufacture Aircraft 


A new company known as the Aero- 
industry Stratus has been organized 
in Sweden for the manufacture of air- 
planes, according to a statement by As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Basil W. 
Dahl, Stockholm, to the Department of 
Commerce which follows in full text: 

The Aeroindustry Stratus, a new com- 
pany just organized here, will manu- 
facture airplanes of the two-passenger 
sport type which will be equipped with 
motors rangingin size from 80 horse- 
power to 450 horsepower. It is expected 
that these planes will be sold at about 
9,000 crowns each. (One crown equals 
$.2684) A factory has been purchased 
at Kungsor, near Eskilstuna. 

The company has requested a loan of 
160,000 crowns, without interest, from 
the National Government in accordance 
with legislation recently passed by the 
Riksdag. It also requests that if this 
loan is not granted, the Department of 
Aeronautics of the National Govern- 
ment be authorized to place an order 
for 100,000 crowns worth of airplanes 
motors of various sizes and make pay- 
ment in advance. It is expected that 
the company will be able to sell air- 
plane motors to the Royal Swedish 
Army and Navy at about 80 per cent 
to 85 per cent of the prices paid for 
those of corresponding size now pur- 
chased from foreign manufacturers, 


Spain Revises Manifests 
Covering Lumber Shipments 


Ship’s manifests covering lumber ship- 
ments in bulk to Spain must now show 
the number of pieces and the volume in 
cubic meters, instead of the weight as 
fomerly, accordingly to a royal’ order 
published in the Gaceta de Madrid of 
July 20, 1928, states a cable from the 
commercial Attache at Madrid, Charles 
A. Livengood, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, July 25. 

In the special case of pine and fir from 
Sweden, the weights for Spanish fiscal 
purposes are to be derived by applying 
conversion factors of 550 and 530 kilos, 
respectively, per cubic meter, the report 
states. 


“Mother of the 
Modern Hotel” 


THUS The Waldorf-Astoria 
has been called . . . and like the 
modern mother she keeps up 
to date in everything. Visitors 
who remember the opening of 
this famous hostelry remark to- 
day the architectural, decorative 
and appointment transitions 
that preserve the spirit of old- 
fashioned hospitality in an up- 
to-the-minute setting. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Strects 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont) Properties Corporation 
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THE UNITED STATES DALLY: THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1928 


Life Insurance 


Sonus Paid to Contractor on Building 


Is Held Not to Be Deductible from Tax 


”’ayment Found to Be 
Capital Expenditure 


Jaim That It Was Business 
Expense Is Denied by 
Board of Appeals. 


‘RANK AND SEDER CoMPANY Vv. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
epee AND SEDER, INC., v. COMMIS-| 

oan OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET | 

Nos. 10614, 10615, 22514. BoarD or 

Tax APPEALS. 

The questions before the Board of Tax 
.ppeals in this proceeding which repre-| 
ented a consolidation of three appeals 
or hearing and opinion were: 

1. Whether an obligation in the sum of 
25,000 incurred by Frank & Seder Com- 
any to it Philadelphia landlord in the 
scal year 1919, of which $5,000 was paid 
o that landlord in that year and the: re- 
aainder in the amount of $20,000 paid | 
n the succeeding year, was a capital 
vayment or a deductible expenditure, and 
f a deductible expenditure, whether the 
ntire $25,000 should be deducted in the| 
‘ear ended January 31, 1919, or whether | 
‘5,000 thereof should be deducted in that 
rear and the remaining $20,000 in the 
ollowing fiscal year. 

2. Whether certain payments made by 
he petitioners in the fiscal year ended 
fanuary 31, 1919, in connection with the 
‘rection of its new building in Pittsburgh | 
\iper a fire had destroyed the old build- 

fg were capital items or deductible ex- 
yenses. 

As to the first question, the Board | 
suled that the payments were capital | 
*xpenditures and were exhaustible over} 
she life of the building or the lease, 
whichever was shorter, and the payments | 
OM expedite construction also were held: 
to*be capital expenditures and not de-| 
ductible expenses. 

Louis Salant and Louis F. Gosswein, 
for the taxpayers; J. Harry Byrne, for 
the Commissioner. | 

Following is the full text of the find: | 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioners herein are both Penn- 
sylvania corporations. The respondent | 
has admitted that they were affiliated | 
for the years under consideration. 


Lease Restricted 


Alteration of Property 


In 1917, the Frank & Seder Company, | 
which operated a department store, was} 
in occupancy of the premises at 1033) 
Market:Street, Philadelphia, under a sub- | 
lease expiring on December 31, 1918. 
This léase contained a provision that the 
lessee should not make any alterations, 
improvements or additions to said prem- | 
is other than those specified in the} 
ping and specifications _ previously 
agreed upon, without first obtaining the 
consent in writing from the lessor. 

The alterations authorized in the plans 
and specifications did not include the} 
right to remove either the east wall or| 
the north wall of said premises. 


|. A new lease between the lessors and; 
Phe Frank & Seder Company was en- 
tered into on February 18, 1917, whereby 
the premises were again leased for a 
term of nine years, commencing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, for an annual rental of 
$26,875, and this lease provided for the 
removal of the east wall. The lessee; 
furnished a bond in the sum of $5,000, 
conditioned upon the restoration of the) 
said east wall at the expiration of the 
lease. 

Subsequent to the making of the last 
mentioned lease, the petitioner also ob-/} 
tained a lease of additional property 
fronting North 11th Street and Com- 
merce Street, which property was in the 
rear and to the north of 1083 Market 
Street. The petitioner spent a substan- 
tial amount in making improvements to} 
the additional property and desired ‘o 
break through the north wall of the 
1033 Market Street property for the 
purpose of connecting the two _proper- 
ies and operating the two as one singie 
épartment store unit. 

Negotiations were entered into with 
the owner of the Market Street prop- 
erty which resulted in the cancellation 
of the lease dated February 13, 1917, 
and the accomparying supplemental 
agreement and the making of a new lease 
dated August 16, 1918, for a term of 
1 years, commencing on January 1, 1919, | 
at a rental of $26,875 per annum for 





the first nine years and of $31,875 for|b 


the remaining 10 years. The new lease 
contained provisions similar to those in| 
the previous ‘leases as to alterations and 
restorations. 


Agreement Made to Pay 
Cost of Restoring Wall 


In the negotiations relative to the} 
making of an opening in the north wal! 
an agreement was reached whereby the 
petitioner was to pay $25,000 in lieu of 
liability for restoration. The agreement 
which was made provided for $5,000 to 
be paid at the time of signing and the 
balance of $20,000 to be paid on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919, provided, however, that 
the petitioner should ha¢e the right to 
an extension for the payment of $10,- 
000 of such amount until May 1, 1919.! 
Five thousand dollars was paid at the | 
time of signing, $10,000 on February 1, 
1919, and $10,000 on May 1, 1919. 

five thousand dollars had previously 
igen agreed upon as the amount re- 
quired to restore the east wall and $20,- 
000 was shown to have been the approxi- 
sete cost of the restoration of the north 
wall. \ 


The cost of making the alteration, as 
distinguished from the payments thus 
made in lieu of an obligation to restore, 
were charged to capital on the petition-| 
er’s books. The: $25,000 in controversy 
was charged to expense on the books of 
the petitioner and none of it was charged 
to any improvement account. Some pari 
of this account has heretofore been 
claimed as a deduction for the fiscal 
year 1919 and disallowed by the re- 
spondent. 


The record does not disclose whether 

the books of the petitioner were kept 
on the cash receipts or accrual basis. 
- 2. In February, 1917, the petitioner, 
Frank & Seder, Incorporated, operated | 
a department store at Fifth Avenue and 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
building was totally destroyed by fire 
in the latter part of said month, neces- 
sitating a complete suspension of busi- 
ness. 

Architects who were familiar with the 


ag 








/ 


| ton which bound itself to make deliveries 


| tract without a guarantee as to the dates 


| of Perry Dame & Company, at a cost of 


| pany stock, was still optimistic as to the 


|chase of the stock by the petitioner 


| additional sum computed at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum on $50,000 from | 


requirements of the business were im- 
mediately retained to prepare plans and 
specifications for a new building. 


The necessity for haste was apparent, | 
and before the plans were ready, a con- 
tract was made with James L. Stuart 
to act as construction engineer and gen- 
eral contractor. Stuart was to:have en- 
tire charge of the work under the super- 
vision of the architects. He was to re- 
ceive a fixed fee of $40,000, plus an ad- 
ditional fee of $10,000 if the building 
was ready for occupancy by the petition- | 
ers by February 1, 1918. The contract| 
with Stuart provided that he was to 
finish the building on February 1, 19138, 
with a bonus of $10,000 for completion 
before December 1, 1917, and liquidated 
damages of $500 per day after February 
1. There was a further provision that 
if Stuart should be delayed in comple- 
tion by strikes, fires, acts of God or} 
other causes beyond his control, then the | 
respective dates of completion should 
upon application by Stuart be extended | 
for a period equivalent to the time lost| 
by reason of the said causes. 

A bid of $101 per ton was received 
for the structural steel from a reliable! 
firm, which was unwilling to commit it- 
self to anything mcre than delivering 
after a reasonable time after delivery 
from the rolling mills. The contract} 
was awarded to another firm at $116 per | 


of the material on specified dates. The 
higher price was paid solely in the in- 
terest of expedition. The deliveries 
were made within the dates specified 
in the contract. 
cure prompt deliveries, thus paid $44,- 
024 more for the steel work than it} 
would have paid had it accepted the con-| 


of delivery. 

During the progress of the work, in 
order to expedite completion, orders were 
given to the subcontractors to work the 
mechanics and laborers overtime. The 


The petitioner, to se-| 





total charge for overtime and above the 
regular rates were $26,331. 

Stuart drove the work to completion 
with dispatch but it was delayed by 
strikes that were not confined to this 
building. He applied for and received 


date for the earning of his $10,000 bonus 
became May 1, 1918, by which date the 
building was completed. If the addi- 


tional amounts had not been expended, | 
| the building would not have been com-| 


pleted prior to January 1, 1919. The 


| bonus was paid to him for speeding up| 


the work. 


Additional Expenses 
Incurred on Building 


In order to speed up the work to ob- 
tain the early occupancy of the building, 
the following additional expenses were 
incurred: extra cost of steel, $44,024; 
overtime. $23,331; bonus to Stuart, $10,- | 
000; additional percentage payments to 
architects, $4,017.75; making a total of, 
$84,372.75. 

At least one of the foregoing items 
was claimed as a deduction by the peti- 
tioner and disallowed as such by the 
respondent. 

3. Prior to 1920, the petitioners had | 
acquired 1,402% shares of preferred 
stock and 3,005 shares of common stock 


$261,516. Perry Dame & Company was 
a New York corporation engaged in the 
catalogue mail-order-business. Its busi- 
ness had not been profitable and three } 
assessments ‘were made on its stock. The 





amount of these assessments is included 
in the cost found above. 

_. In 1920, the petitioner and Isaac Seder, | 
its president, had an opportunity to ac- 
quire another department store in Phila- 





delphia. It was necessary to provide ad- 
ditional cash for this transaction. Seder 
visited New York for the purpose of at- 
tempting to dispose of the Perry Dame 
stock for cash. 
in one Friedberg, a member of the firm 
of Levay & Friedberg, which firm was 
engaged in the manufacture of ladies’ 
skirts. Seder and Friedberg agreed 


| upon a price of $50,000 for the stock. 


The record intimates that Friedberg 
was influenced to make the purchase in 
part by the consideration that the owner- 
ship of a substantial block of stock in 
Perry Dame & Company would give him 
an effective entree to that concern in 
selling some of his firm’s output, Perry 
Dame & Company being a purchaser of 
that commodity. 


Seder, although three assessments had 
een paid on the Perry Dame & Com- 


business future of the concern. He ac- 
cordingly bargained for and obtained an 
option from Friedberg for the repur- 


within a period of three years upon the 
following terms. In the first year the 
petitioner had an option to repurchase 
for the sum of $52,000, together with an 


He found a purchaser | 





the date of the sale to the date of the 
exercise of the option; in the succeeding 
year the option price was $55,000, to- 
gether with an additional sum computed | 
as above, and finally in the third year 
the option price was $57,500, together 
with an additional sum computed as 
aforesaid. If the option was not exer- 
cised within the first year the petitioner 
was required to pay $5,000 to keep it 
alive thereafter, and if not exercised 
within the second year it was required 
to pay a further sum of $5,000 to keep 
it alive, the said sums to be credited 
against the purchase price of the stock 
if the option to repurchase was exer- 
cised, but to belong absoltely to Fried- 
berg if the option was not exercised. 


Mr. Friedberg Insisted 
On Option to Himself 


In return for this option, Friedberg, | 


who apparently realized the possibility 
of a continuing depression in the Perry 
Dame & Company’ business, insisted on 





an option to himself whereby he could 
limit his loss on the stock. He accord- 
ingly bargained for and obtained an op- 
tion to resell the stock to the petitioner 
at any time during the period of the 
petitioner’s option for the sum of $25,- 
000, together with an additional amount 
equal to 6 per cent on the sum of $50,- 
000 from the date of the exercise by him 
of the option to resell to the petitioner. 

The contract for the sale and pur- 
chase and the above-mentioned options 
were executed December 15, 1920, and 
thereupon the petitioner delivered the 
stock to Friedberg and the latter paid | 
to the petitioner. the sum of $50,000, | 


Original Structure 


Destroyed by Fire 


Adjustment for Alternations Is 
Exhaustible Over Life 
Of Lease. 


The stock was transferred on the books 
of Perry Dame & Company. 

In September, 1921, the petitioner was 
about to incorporate as a separate cor- 
poration under the name of’ Frank & 
Seder Company of Detroit. Friedberg 


was desirous of obtaining an oppértunity | 


to invest in the stock of this new cor- 
poration. Seder, who persisted in his 
optimistic hopes for Perry Dame & Com- 
pany, saw an opportunity to extend the 
option which the petitioner had to repur- 
chase the Perry Dame & Company stock 
for a longer period, but also in the event 
that it exercised the option, an op- 
portunity to do so without the payment 
of a profit to Friedberg. A new agree- 
ment in writing was entered into be- 
tween the petitioner and Friedberg in 
September, 1921, whereby the petitioner 
was given a five-year option to repur- 
chase the Perry Dame stock for the sum 
of $50,000, or at its option to deliver to 
Friedberg in payment for said stock 500 
shares of preferred stock and 675 shares 
of common stock of the new Michigan 
corporation, while Friedberg in turn was 
given a five-year option to purchase from 
the petitioner the stock in the Michigan 
corporation by paying $50,000 in cash 


or at his option by delivery of the Perry | 


Dame & Company stock. 


By the close of 1922, it became ap- 
parent that the Michigan corporation 
was an assured success while Perry 
Dame & Company was continuing to lose 
money. Friedberg exercised his option 
under the September, 1922, agreement 
by demanding that the petitioner deliver 
to him 500 shares of preferred stock and 
675 shares of common stock in the 


'Michigan corporation in exchange for 


the 1,402% shares of preferred stock 
and 3,005 shares of common stock of 


i Perry Dame & Company. 
extensions of time, so that the extended | 


The transfers were made on January 
2,°1923. Upon that date two entries 
were made in the petitioner’s journal. 
It showed that the transaction was re- 
garded as a sale of the Michigan cor- 
poration’s stock to Friedberg for $50,- 
000 and a purchase of the Perry Dame 
stock from him for an equal amount. 


The petitioner deducted the loss in its 


‘return for the fiscal year 1921, which 
|loss the respondent disallowed. 


4. The respondent ruled that the sale 


‘of, the Perry Dame & Company stock 
| was not bona fide, and treated that stock 
jas if it had been held by the petitioner 


up to the end of the fiscal year, and 
computed the deduction from invested 
capital for that inadmissible asset ac- 
cordingly. 


Discusses Questions 
Raised in Proceedings 


Opinion by Green: The four questions 
raised in these proceedings will be dis- 
cussed in the order in which they have 
been previously stated. 


1. The $25,000 obligation incurred 
during the fiscal year ended January: 31, 
1919, in connection with the petitioner's 
liability for the restoration of altered 
leased premises should be treated as ad- 
vanced rent, since the amount paid was 
part of the consideration flowing from 
the lessees to the lessors under the lease, 


{and the recovery of said amount by the 


petitioners would necessarily have to be 
out of the profits which it anticipated 
it would make from its business, during 
the, life of the lease. If, however, the 
remaining life of the building upon 
which the expenditures was made is less 
than the life of the lease, the shorter 
period may be used. 


2. The second question is whether 
certain payments made by the petitioner 
in the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1919, in connection with the erection 
of its new building in Pittsburgh, after 
a fire had destroyed the old building, 
were capital expenditures or deductible 
expenses. 

We are of the opinion that the re- 
spondent was correct in treating the ex- 
penditures incurred to expedite the con- 
struction as capital expenditures ex- 
haustible over the life of the building. 
In the ordinary case the material and 
labor costs are not only reflected in the 
value of the completed building, but 
that value subject to exhaustion remains 
throughout the life of‘ the building. Re- 
garding the expenditures here in ques- 
tion, the value of them did to some ex- 
tent, remain or inure to the petitioner 
throughout the life of the building. 


Loss Sustained on Stock 
Held to Be Deductible 


3. The sale by the petitioner to Abra- 
ham Friedberg of 1,402% shares of 
preferred stock and 3,005 shares of com- 
mon stock of Perry Dame & Company 


| on December 15, 1920, was held by the 


respondent not to be a bona fide sale 
and not to constitute a closed and com- 
pleted transaction, and he accordingly 
held that the loss thereon of $21,516 
was not deductible in the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1921. 

There can be no doubt that the sale 
by the petitioner to Friedberg of the 
Perry Dame & Company stock on De- 
cember 15, 1920, was occasioned by 
business considerations alone, and that 
the subsequent reacquisition of that 
stock by the petitioner in no way af- 
fected the motive of the original sale, 
which was the result of purely business 
considerations. 

We are of the opinion that the con- 
tract for sale and purchase, and that 
relating to the options are separable, 
and that the option contract, and its 
subsequent renewal in another option 
contract which was ultimately exercised, 
in no way affects the bona fides of the 
sale made on December 15, 1920. Ac- 
cordingly, the respondent erred in not 
allowing as a loss for the fiscal period 
ended January 31, 1920, the loss sus- 
tained on the Perry Dame & Company 
stock. 

4. From our conclusion as to the loss 
in the Perry Dame & Company stock, 
it follows that in computing the average 
deduction from invested capital for in- 
admissible assets the cost of that stock 
should be eliminated as of December 
15, 1920. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment 
will be entéred under Rule 50, 

July 23, 1928, 


'?a— STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CoM-|values were correct with regard to them, 
COMMISSIONER ‘and those two items together made the | 
charged | 





| 


Capital Expenditures 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(CAPITAL EXPENDITURES: Alterations to Leased Premises: Restora- 

tion Costs: Exhaustion—Where a lessee paid a stated sum at the 
beginning of a lease in adjustment of the liability for the restoration of 
alterations to the leased property, the sum paid was a capital expenditure 
and was exhaustible over the life of the lease or the life of the building 
whichever was shorter.—Frank and Seder et al. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1335, Col. 1 (Volume 
III.) 


(CAPITAL EXPENDITURES: Bonus to Expedite Construction: Deducti- 
ble Expenditures—Where a corporation’s buildings were destroyed by 
fire and, in order to expedite construction of new buildings, a bonus was 
paid to the contractor, such payment was not a deductible expense but a 
capital expenditure which was exhaustible over the life of the building.— 
Frank and Seder et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of 
Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1335, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Fund of Insurance Company Used to Pay 
Premium Reductions Is Part of Reserve 


Amount With Interest Is Held by Board of Tax Appeals 
To Be Deductible on Income Return. 


PANY OF AMERICA, V. 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET Nos. 
12475, 25842, 29799. BoarD or Tax 
APPEALS. 

Publication of the full text of 
findings of fact and the opinion in 
this case that funds accumulated to 
pay premium reduction coupons are 
part of the reserve of an insurance 
company was begun in the issue of 
July 25. The opinion concludes: 


entire reserve valuation as 


against the company.” 


for the years in question on line 22 0 
the convention form of report is a part|company to meet its liability in respect 
of its “reserve funds” or simply a mere|of the particular premium represented 
liability of the company. A mere ac- | by the premium reduction coupon and 
crued liability does not constitute a part | the balance of the premium. It is the 


( 


paying off a policy obligation and the 
policyholder has surrendered a part of 
his policy. Most life insurance companies 
write policies which have a surrender 
value. The policyholder may at any time 
after the lapse of three or more years 
surrender his policy and obtain, from the 
insurance company the surre#er value. 

We apprehend, however, that such a 
feature of the policy providing for the 
payment of a surrender value does not 
in any ‘wise change the fact that the 
liability of the insurance company in re- 
spect of the policy is a “reserve” and that 
the amount thereof constitutes a part 
of its reserve funds. From the stand- 
point of insurance accounting there can 
be no sharp line of demarcation between 
the reserve liability of an insurance com- 
pany and other policy liabilities. 

One of the policy obligations of the 
peitioner is to pay to the policyholder 
or the beneficiary of the policy a certain 
amount together with interest at some 
date in the future provided the premium 
called for by the policy is paid in full. 
The question might arise as to whether 
in the event that the policyholder pays 
the full amount of the premium he is 
simply paying as a premium reduction 
coupon. 

It might be contended that in such case 
the excess payment by the policyholder 
or rather the difference between the 
stipulated premium and the premium re- 
duction coupon represents merely a de- 
posit by the policyholder of money with 
the insurance company which the policy- 
|holder or his beneficiary is entitled to 
demand back at any time. We think, how- 
ever, that the theory that the ameunt 
|of the premium covered by the premium 
reduction coupon is simply a deposit of 
money with the insurance company is 
not the corect theory in the case. 

The policyholder has numerous options 
with respect to the amount represented 
by the premium reduction coupon. The 
|insurance company is bound to hold an 





The essence of the question before us! amount in reserve to meet all its obli- 
is whether the obligation of the petitioner! gations upon the policy. 
with respect to the unsurrendered cou- 
pons shown upon its annual statements there can be no valid distinction between 
f;the amount reserved by the insurance 


We think that in truth and in fact 


| 


“(d) The net value of all policies of /of the reserve funds of an insurance} unqualified testimony of the Actuary of 


life insurance, issued on and after Janu- | 
ary first, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-one, where the premiums are 
payable monthly or oftener, shall be 


company. 


the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


The Supreme Court has pointed out|that the amounts held by the petitioner 
in McCoach v. Insurance Company of!to meet its liability in respect of the 
iNorth America, supra, that the term|unsurrendered coupons, together with 
“reserve funds” as applied to a fire in-| interest thereon, is a part of the reserve 


valued according to the American e€X-|<yrance company has “reference to the|funds of the insurance company required 


perience table of mortality, with interest | 
at three and one-half per centum per 
annum. But any company may volun- 
tarily value its industrial policies accord- 
ing to the standard industrial mortality 
table, with interest at three and one- 
half per centum per annum. ; 

“The net value of a policy at any time 
shall be taken to be the single net prem- 
ium which will, at that time, effect the 
insurance, less the value at that time of 
the future net premiums called for by 
the table of mortality and rate of in- 
terest designated * * *, 

“Any such company may, however, at 
any time elect to reserve on the Amer- 
ican experience table of mortality, with 
a lower rate of interest, but at a rate 
not less than three per centum, and its 
policy obligation shall thereafter be 
valued accordingly. 


Method of Determining 
Reserve Fund Explained 


company. 


der a policy. 





insurance company shall be deemed its 
reserve liability, to provide for which it 
shall hold funds in secure investments of 
an amount equal to such net value above 
all its other liabilities. The Insurance 
Commissioner shall, after having deter- 
mined as above the net value of all the 
olicies in force, see that the company 
.. that amount in safe legal securities, 
after all its other debts and _ claims 
against it have been provided for. The 
provisions of this section for the valu- 
ation of policies and for premium rates 
shall not apply to companies or associa- 
tion transacting business on the mutual 
assessment plan.” 

It is under this statute that all policies 
were valued by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and all reserves were re- 
quired during the years 1921 to 1924. 

Under the above statute, the reserve or 
net value of the policy on any given date 
is deemed to be the difference between 
the single net premium which will at 
that time effect the insurance, and the 
present value of future net premiums 
payable under the policy. The single net 
premium is the amount of money neces- 
sary to be in hand, if no further 
premiums are to be paid by the policy- 
holder, to cover benefits to which the 
company has obligated itself in its policy 
contract. 

The method of determining the re- 
serve fund of the petitioner corporation 
was explained by one witness at the 
hearing who was the Actuary for the 
Insurance Department of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. His testimony 
is as follows: 

“Q. Will you state just what your ex- 
perience has been with reference to re- 
quiring companies that are incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, to main- 
tain reserves to meet the obligations 
contained in policies that were known, 
in the earlier days, either as a guaran- 
teed premium dividend policy, or now 
known as guaranteed reduction coupon 
policies? 

“A. In the early days I valued all 
of those, but we }.ad no form of that 
kind in the Pennsylvania companies, prior 
to 1905 or 1906. Prior to that ‘time, we 
had reciprocal laws with Massachusetts, 
by which they would not accept our valu- 
ations and we would not accept theirs; 
and I had a company, the Columbian 
National, of Boston, which issued coupon 
policies, and those -coupon policies 
were sent to me to be valued. I 
found out that the contract called for— 
of the twenty payment life contract 
called for—if the coupons were left with 
the company to accumulate they guar- 
anteed it to become a 16 payment policy 
instead of 20 payment policy. 

“T started valuing it as a 16 payment 
policy, and it got more and more con- 
fusing, because a lot of them took the 
coupons in cash, and they threw the 
whole thing out. So that I had to come 
back to the principle of valuing those 
contracts as 20 payment life contracts, 
and having the company send me the ac- 
cumulations, or coupons with interest, 
and those amounts were guaranteed by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
as being correct, they having gone over 
them, and I included them in reserves 
above line seven. * * * 

“When our companies here commenced 
to issuing coupon policies, I adopted that 
same way; I would value the contract 
as it was written, and the coupons were 
put in charge of the examiners of the 
Department, to ascertain whether the 


offense. 


The one way to 
be sure of not having 
it is “to rinse the 
mouth systemati- 
cally every day with 
Listerine — especial- 
ly before meeting 


” 


The Supreme Court has pointed out| liability. 
that the term “reserve funds” as ap-| Whether there is any redundancy in the 
plied to life insurance companies has 
reference to “something reserved from 
premiums to meet policy obligations at 
maturity.” The amounts claimed by the 
petitioner to represent reserve funds, in- 
cluding the obligation of the petitioner 
in respect of unsurrendered coupons, 
meets the test of this definition. It is 
true that the policyholder may demand 

“The aggregate net value so asceY-/the payment of the face of a matured 
tained of the policies of any such life|coupon at any~time together with in- 


terest thereon. 
If he does that the company is simply 


Halito: 


It is impossible for you to tell 
when you have halitosis. It never 
announces itself to you. 


READ THE FACTS 


from the wealthy classes, is 


funds ordinarily held as against the con-|by the laws of the Commonwealth of 
tingent liability on outstanding policies. 
This definition is not, however, applicabie 
|to the reserve funds of a life insurance! opinion, a part of the “reserve funds” 


| Pennsylvania. 
The amount thus reserved is, in our 


of the life insurance company within the 


A life insurance company has an abso- | meaning of section 245(a) (2) of the Rev- 
lute liability in respect of every policy|enue Acts of 1921 and 1924. 
so long as premiums are paid thereon.. 
The liability is not contingent. The only| ceeding we are not dealing with divi- 
uncertainty in the case of the life in-|dends declared by a mutual company 
surance company is the date upon which | Upon participating policies. The liability 
the company wil have to pay a loss un-| Of the petitioner with respect to the pre- 


It should be noted that in this pro- 


mium reduction coupons is an absolute 
It is not contingent upon 
| premium. 

Any redundancy in the premium 
charge upon policies issued by the peti- 
tioner goes to the stockholders and not 
to the policyholders. The petitioner’s ab- 
solute liability in respect of unsurren- 
dered premium coupons is the same as 
its liability to pay any portion of the 
principal of the policy upon the death 
of the insured. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
toe entered under Rule 50, 

July 23, 1928. 


SiS 


others. 


mediately ends halitosis. 
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Leases 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated July 25, 1928. 

*W. W. Guy, Admnistrator of the Estate 
of A. Blanton, Deceased, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14528. 

Where a partnership keeps its ac- 
counts and makes its returns upon 
the basis of a fiscal year ended June 
30, 1920, a partner on the calendar 
year basis may not, in computing his 
taxable income for 1920, deduct his 
share of a loss of the partnership 
for the last six months of 1920, even 
though the partnership may also 
close its books at the end of the 
calendar year. 

A witness may not testify to 
values of goods in inventory when 
he has no personal knowledge of 
such value, but only such informa- 
tion as he has gained from trade. 
journals which are nut produced in 
evidence. 

*C. W. Seiberling v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14089. 

Petitioner in 1920 loaned stock to 
several persons to enable them to 
pledge such stock as additional col- 
lateral in respect of debts incurred 
in the purchase of other stock. Col- 
lateral was not sold or forfeited in 
1920. Held, that deductible loss was 
not established. 

Iron City Engineering Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13087. 

Commissioner’sdenial of bad debt 
deduction approved where evidence 
fails to show whether or not he was 
in error. 

Joseph Riter v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 14892. 

The value as of September 30, 
1913, of two adjoining parcels of 
real estate determined. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxes 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 
quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the title, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 

Friend, George B., 5000, 8-712. 

Guarantee Title & Trust Co., 6063. 

Scales, H. L., 11408. 

Schulz, A. J., estate of, 5686, 7-900. 

Schulz, Emma Jane, executrix, 5686, 7-900. 


Lacquered Dressing Case 
Not to Pay Duty as Mirror 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
42098 that it is immaterial whether the 
mirror constitutes the chief value of the 
article, the mirror was in that case, as 
in the others cited by the court, the pre- 
dominant feature in the entirety. 

The Bureau does not regard the mir- 
ror as the chief feature in the use of 
the dressing case in question and does 
not believe that the article falls within 
the provision for mirrors in cases in 
paragraph 230 of the tariff act, and ac- 
cordingly approves the practice at the 
port of New York in classifying it un- 
der paragraph 410 of the tariff act at 
the rate of 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem. 


ont fool:yourself: 


Since halitosis never announces itself to the vic 
tim, you simply cannot know when you have it. 


makes you unpopular 


If you are not as popular as you 
wish to be, look for the cause. 
Possibly it is halitosis (unpleasant 
breath)—the unpardonable social 


Being a powerful deodorant, it im- 


If you have any doubt of its power 


as a deodorant, rub a little onion on 


Y had halitosis 
6 hair dressers state 
that about every 
third woman, many of them 


halitoxic. Who should know 
better than they? 
Face to face evidence 


Mo., U.S. A. 


7 


END IT WITH 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


your hand. Then apply Listerine 
clear. Immediately the odor is gone. 
Even the odor of fish yields to it. 
Don't take chances of offending your 
friends and business as- 
sociates when simply 
by using Listerine, you 
can put yourself on the 
polite, agreeable side. 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, 


MEN 


It’s a treat! 


The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keeps skin cool 
long after shaving. 


—an amazing 
sensation! 
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Railroads 


Tariffs Cancelled 


On Interchange of | 
Freight at Boston| 


Sasseplieinghes ‘ | 


Complaint by Boston 
Maine Road Against Mer- | 
chants & Miners Ship | 


° e 

Line Is Dismissed. | 
Cancellation of tariffs filed by the | 
Boston & Maine Railroad and the Met- | 
chants & Miners Transportation Com-| 
pany affecting the interchange of 
through freight at Boston, Mass., was 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision just made | 
public, without prejudice to the es-! 
tablishment of an alternative route em- | 
bracing transier by motor truck or} 
wagon, with joint rates the same as now | 
in effect via Mystic Whart. 

While the record does not warrant re- 
quiring the establishment of such an ar-| 
rangement, this is not to be understood 
as affecting the right of the carriers to 
join voluntarily in the establishment of | 
the alternative route and joint rates,| 
the Commission said 

The Commission held, with respect to 
a complaint filed by the Boston & Maine 
against the Merchants & Miners Trans- | 
portation Company. that the latter has 
not refused or failed to provide reason- | 
able facilities for the interchange of 
traffic with the Boston & Maine at Bos- 
ton. and is not shown to have discrimi- | 
nated unlawfully against the railroad in} 
favor of other carriers. The conclusions | 
in the report of Division 2 in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 2838, 
dated July 11 and made public July 23, 
follow in full text: 

Jurisdiction Questioned. 

The Merchants & Miners contends that 
we have no jurisdiction to establish a 
route for the movement of freight be- 
tween the docks of the Merchants &}| 
Miners and the freight houses of the| 
Boston & Maine, to be operated by a 
trucking company that is not a common 
carrier subject to the act. The contrary 
position is taken by the Boston & Maine, 
and the question is discussed at consid- 
erable length by the respective parties 
in their briefs. While we undoubtedly 
have jurisdiction over the interchange 
service, Which is performed within a 
terminal district, it does not necessarily 
follow that we could require the substi- 
tution of transfer by truck for the pres- 
ent method of interchange, in the ab- 
sence of unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice. It is unnecessary for us to 
decide that question, however, since we 
are of the opinion that the facts of this 
case do not warrant the establishment 
of such a route. 

Although the written contract between 
the Boston & Maine and Merchants & 
Miners of January 21, 1911, for the in- 
terchange of freight between these car- 
riers at Mystie Wharf, provides that the 
contract may be canceled by either party 
on 90 days’ written notice to the other 
party, it is contended by the Merchants 
& Miners that the Boston & Maine must 
continue to make physical connection 
with dock facilities available to the Mer- 
chants & Miners for the delivery of 
freight by its lighters. We are expressly 
authorized in paragraph (13) of section 
6 of the act to require such a physical 
connection between the rail carrier and 
the dock where interchange is effected.) 
Abandonment’ of the present direct in- 
terchange between the rail and water 
carriers at Mystic Wharf should not be 
permitted without clear and convincing 
justification. 

As hereinbefore stated, the Boston & 
Maine voluntarily constructed a_ switch 
from its freight nouses in Cambridge to 
its Mystic Wharf for the purpose of in- 
terchanging freight with water carriers 
and on January 21, 1911, the Boston 
& Maine and Merchants & Miners volun- 
tarily entered into an agreement provid- 
ing for the transfer of freight between 
these carriers at Mystic Wharf. The! 
provisions of this agreement  contem- 
plated the operation of lighters by the 
Merchants & «Miners in transporting 
freight from and to its ships. This 
method of transferring freight between 
them was presumably permanent. 

Control of Road. 

It is true that when this contract was 
entered into the New Haven controlled 
both the Boston & Maine and Merchants 
& Miners which is no longer the case. 
If in the making of the contract the 
Merchants & Miners was favored by the! 
New Haven, which is intimated, a clause 
in the contract provides for its cancella- 
tion by either party thereto giving 90 
days’ notice in writing to the other party 
of its intention so to do, leaving the way 
clear for negotiating more favorable 
terms, if proper, for the Boston & Maine. 

The question of the terms upon which 
the transfer of traffic between the Mer- 
chants & Miners’ pier and the _ tracks 
of the Boston & Maine at Mystic Wharf 
shall be made, as well as the divisions 
that should be allowed to each of the 
carriers on through shipments moving 
over their lines, not here presented 
for decision. These are questions that 
the carriers interested should, if  possi- 
ble, adjust between themselves. 

A preponderance of the evidence is 
convincing that the present method of 
interchanging freight handled in inter- 
state commerce between the Merchants 
& Miners and Boston & Maine via Mys- 
tic Wharf is a permanent facility, ac- 
ceptable and beneficial to the great ma 
jority of the shippers interested in for- 
warding freight consigned on through 
billing over the lines of those carriers, 
and if continued through a spirit of help- 
fulness between the interested carri 
will equally rebound to their benefit. 

New Route Considered. | 

We do not see sufficient reason, how-| 
ever, for refusing to permit the establish- 
ment of any alternative route embracing 
transfer by motor truck or wagon at Bos- 
ton, so that shippers may route their} 
traffic either way or via Mystic Wharf} 
as at present, provided such route is es- 
tablished on the following basis. Traffic 
is now interchanged between these car- 
riers directly on the waterfront at Mys- 
tice Wharf, and if the point of inter- 
change is moved at the instance of the 
rail carrier so as to make a gap which 
must be bridged by a truck or wagon 
haul, it is only fair that the rail carrier 
should bridge this gap caused by the} 
change. In other words, the point of in- | 
terchange should not be moved away} 
from the waterfront but be located at 
the Merchants & Miners’ pier, and the 
Boston & Maine should bear the burden 
of transferring .the traffic between its 
freight house or team tracks and the 
point of interchange. We assume that 
the Merchants and Miners would be will- 
ing to join in the establishment of such 
an alternative route upon that basis, 


is 


| 


J 


| discontinuing 


| Practices of Railroads in Transporting 
Private Cars Are Criticized in. Report 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Private Cars 


| 


Commissioner McManamy Recommends That Hauling at 


Less Than Regul 


railroads in the use 
criticised in a pro- 
Commissioner Me- 
Manamy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following an investigation 
instituted by the Commission, in Which 
he recommends that the Commission find 
it illegal for the railroads to transport 
private cars for other carriers free or 
at less than published tariff rates. . 
The report, to which the roads will 
have 60 days in which to file exceptions 


Practices of the 
of private cars are 
posed report by 


| before it is acted upon by the Commus- 


sion, recites numerous instances Which 
aré referred to as “‘abuses” in the use 
of private cars of railroad officials for 


| transportation of members of their fami- 


lies and friends to summer and winter 
resorts, and Commissioner McManamy 
recommends a finding that it dis- 
criminatory for railroads to carry pas- 
sengers in private cars as guests Upon 
payment only of the regular ticket rate, 
while Pullman passergers pay not only 
the Pullman rate but a surcharge. A 
summary of the report was published 
in the issue of July 24. 


is 


The report proposed by Commissioner | 


MecManany follows in full text: 


This is an investigatidn instituted by | 


the Comnission on its own motion into 
and concerning the use of private pas- 


| senger-train cars, including so-called of- 


fice cars, in the transportation of persons, 
with a view to making such order or or- 
ders in the premises as may be war- 
ranted. 


| Data Obtained 


From Questionnaires 


A questionnaire was sent to all Class 
I and II carriers, and to switching and 
terminal carriers, calling for information 


as to private passenger-train cars owned, | 


leased, or operated, the movement or use 
of such cars as were transported free 
or at less than tariff rates on home and 
foreign lines, and the occupants of. such 
cars on respective trips. Returns were 
filed, under oath, by 387 carriers, cover- 
ing the calendar yedrs 1923, 1924 and 
1925. 
The returns to the questionnaire were 
voluminous and the subject matter 
so diversified that a complete detailed 
analysis thereof is impracticable within 
the limits of this report. Different 
phases of the subject have been consid- 
ered _generally and particular practices 
and inStances cited as _ illustrations. 

The returns show that a substantial 
portion of the total mileage of private 
passenger-train cars, including so-called 
office cars, herein referred to collec- 


so 


tively as private cars, was on the lines | 


of carriers other than those owning 
the cars. The private cars thus moved 
over foreign lines were transported 
without charge. In other words, a pass 
was issued covering transportation of 
the private cars in a manner similar to 


that issued for the transportation of cer- | 


tain classes of persons as provided for 
in sections 1 and 22 of the act. 

A general summary of the data in- 
cluded in the returns to the question- 
naires is contained in Appendix A, which 
shows separately for Class I roads, 
Class II roads, and for switching and 
terminal roads the number of private 
passenger cars owned or leased, number 
of trips, number of 
passes, and the number holding tickets. 
In Appendix B is contained a statement, 
by roads, of the mileage of private" pas- 
senger Cars during the years 1923, 1924 
and 1925, on home and foreign lines, 
also of the mileage of foreign cars on 
home lines. 


Superior Facilities 
In Private Cars 
The data submitted by carriers cov- 


ering movement of foreign cars on 
home lines does not in some cases agree 


with the data submitted by the-owning | 


carrier covering mileage of cars on for- 


eign lines. These discrepancies are, how- | 
of little importance and no at-} 


ever, 
tempt 
thereof. 

It will be understood that a private 
car includes a kitchen, dining room, 
staterooms, and observation or sitting 
room, together with storage space and 
sleeping quarters for the cook and at- 
tendants. The facilities thus provided 
for those traveling im private cars ex- 
cel the facilities of the 
or Pullman car, 

The returns to the questionnaire 
show that the occupants of private cars 
are not restricted to officials and em- 
ployes of the carriers but include in 
a large number of cases the families, rel- 
atives, and friends of railway officials 


was made toward correction 


with joint rates the same as those 
effect via Mystic Wharf. 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have not been justified. An order will be 
entered requiring their cancellation and 
L the proceeding, without 
prejudice to the establishment of an al- 
ternative route embracing transfer by 
motor truck or wagon upon the basis 
above outlined, with joint rates the same 

now in effect via] Mystic Wharf. 

We further find that the Merchants 
& Miners has not refused or failed to 
furnish reasonable and equal facilities 
for the interchange of freight with the 
Boston & Maine at Boston, Mass.; that 
carriers; and that establishment of the 
through route and joint rates sought in 
connection with transfer by motor truck 
or Wagon is not shown to be necéssary 
or desirable in the public interest. In 
other words, the record does not war- 
rant requiring the establishment of such 
a route and rates, but this is not to be 
understood as affecting the right of the 
carriers to voluntarily join in the estab- 
lishment of an alternative route and 
joint rates on the basis heretofore stated. 
The complaint will be- dismissed. 


Monthly 


as 


occupants holding | 


| engaged in the coal business.”” 


i. © . 
| Erie car No. 


ordinary coach j 


in | 


ar Rates Be Prohibited. 


traveling Om passes or on tickets that 
would in most cases entitle them only 
to transportation in the ordimary coach. 
The following instance, which refer to 
movements of private cars of other car- 
riers over the lines of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
New York Central, and Union Pacific, 
will illustrate the practices im these re- 
spects. The parties indicated were in 
charge of the cars. 


Movement of Private Cars | 
Over Atlantic Coast Line 


On the Atlantic Coast Line: 

Wife of director, 664 miles; 
director, 1,327 miles; wife of chairman 
of board, 3,000 miles; wife of wice presi- 
dent, 54 miles; wife of president, 108) 
miles; wife of senior vice president, 340) 
miles; wife of vice president, 651 miles; 
wife of vice president, 389 mniiles; wife! 
of vice president, 108 miles; wife of 
chairman Of board, 274 miles; widow of 
decreased president, 1327 miles; daugh- 
ter of chairman of board, 631 miles; 
of general superintendent, 155 
miles; wife of vice president, 464 miles. ; 
On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe:! 
Wife of president, 2,242 mniles; car} 
'deadhead Loos Angles, Calif., to Chicago, 
(Ill, 2,227 miles; widow and son of de- 
| ceased vice president, 2,242 miles; widow | 
of deceased director, (In UU. P. car} 
“Overland”? ), 1,129 miles; widow of de- | 
ceased president, 2,006 miles; car dead-| 
j head to Kansas City, Mo., 1.791 miles; 
car deadhead Chicago, [ll., to Los 
| Angeles, Calif., 2,260 miles; widow of! 
deceased president, 2,260 miles; wite of 
president, 2,242 miles; car deadhead Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Chicago, I11., 2,242 
miles; wife of vice president, 1,919 miles; 
car deadhead Los Angeles, Calif. to 
Kansas City, Mo, 1,790 miles; widow of 
deceased director, (In U. P. car No. 99), 
1,705 miles; widow of deceased presi- 
dent, car Geadhead Los Angeles, Calif. 
to Kansas City, Mo., 3,795 miles; wife 
of chairman of board, 2,225 miles. 

On the New York Central: 

Wife of president, 812 miles 
director, 876 miles; widow of deceased 
director, 45& miles; widow of deceased 
director 1.314 miles (in privately-owned 
car); wife of vice president, S58 miles; 
wife of vice president, 592 miles; wife of 
chairman of board, 284 miles; wife of 
president, G62 miles; wife of director, 
961 miles. \ 

On the Union Pacific: 

Wife of director, 1550 miles; wife of 
| president, 2,522 miles; widow of deceased 
chairman of board (in privately-owned 
lear), 1980 miles; wife of vice president, 
507 miles; widow of deceased vice presi- 
dent, 2,434 maiiles; wife of executive vice 
president, 1,980 miles; wife of chairman 
of board, 990 miles, 


Two Long Trips Made 
By Rock Island Cars 


On December 9, 1925, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific car No. 1911 left Chi- 
cago, Ill., for Los Angeles, Calif., and 
ireturn. This car was occupied by the 
| general freight agent of the carrier and 
| by the vice president of the Studebaker 
| Corporation and wife, together with four 
j children and a maid. The mileage of 
| this inp totalled 4,594 miles. 

i} On November 8, 1925, the same car 
traveled from Chicago to Champaign, | 
, TL, over the Tllinois Central, and was 
occupied by the system freight traffic 
{manager of the carrier, who traveled on 
a pass, and by 15 other persons holding 
tickets. The returns to the questionnaire 
show that ‘“‘most of these parties were 


wife of | 


| 
{ 
! 
| 
} 
| 
i 


| wife 


wife of 


On May 15, 1925, Pittsburgh & Lake 
99 moved over the Louis- 
‘ville & Nashville from Louiswilie, Ky,, 
‘tc Cincinnati, Qhio. The car was in 
charge of the assistant to the president 
erd accompanying him were the foilow- 
‘ng guests using tickets: 

Vice president and wife, Standard Steel 
Spring Company; president and wife, 
Schenango Furnace Company; official and 
| wife, Severance Manufacturing Com- 
Feny. | 

Use of Private Cars | 
By Officers of Carriers 

There. is also a substantial use of 
private cars, both on hme and _ foreign 
iines, by directors of carriers. Atien- 
tion is called to the record of movements | 
of private cars occupied by or assigned! 
| to the vice president of one of the east- 
ern carriers. 

During the three-year period the eight 
private cars of the New York, Chicago 
'& St. Louis traveled 254,000 miles on 
foreign lines, while foreign-linme cars 
traveled only 26,000 miles on that line. | 
, The movements of these eight cars on) 
trips involving both hme and __foreign| 
lines includes trips to Florida, California, 
Michigan, Maine, French Lick Springs, 
Ind., Hot Springs, Ark. and White Sul- 
phur Springs. W. Va. Included among 
the occupants in numerous instances 
were the wives of officials and in other 
instances the parties included — guests 
holding tickets. 

The movement of private cars to re- 
sorts commonly patronized by those seek- 
ing recreation or amusement, and lo- 
cated on foreign lines, is very  notice- 
able. For example, the total mileage of 
private cars Of other carriers Over the 
Atlantic Coast Line leading to Florida 


during the three-year period was 456,683, | 


president, vice president, 
|(another one), secretary and comptroller. 
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Rate Decisions 


a ks naa neck ek gl tsi eee SS 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate Complaints made public July 25 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are Sum_*arized as follows: 

No. 21161, Vivion & Norvell, of Denver, 
Colo. w. Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad et al. Asks Commission to require 
establishment of reasonable rates on feeder 
sheep im double deck cars from Tremonton, 
Utah, to Wolcott. Colo. 
of $203.50. 

No. 21162, Merck & Company, Inc., of 
Rahway, N.,J.v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Seeks reasonable 
portation of mixed carloads of drugs, medi- 
cines amd chemicals Rahway to St. 
Mo. 

21183, Hardaway Contracting 
pany, of Columbus, Ga. v. Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Railway et al. Clainis repara- 
tion on locomotive crane and contractor's 


second-hand outfit from Bainbridge, Ga., 
to Norfleet, Fla. 


- 


rates on trans- 
from 
Louis, 


No. Com- 


ate cars by short lines, industrial roads, 
and lines owned, controlled, or used in 
the interest of some particular business. 
The mileage of private cars used by the 
latter lines is largely om foreign lines, 
and in mumerous instances the home sta- 
tions of the cars and the movement there- 
of are so far removed from the vicinity 
of the owning road that it is difficult to 
conceive the circumstances under which 


Claims reparation ! 


i 


j 
| 


| No. 


such movements could have been in the | 


interests of or connected with the opera- 
tion of the road owning the car. For 
example, the private cars of the Illinois 
Terminal made 4,296 miles on home lines 
and 21,544 miles on foreign lines; the 
cars Of the Louisiana & Pacific made 167 
miles om home lines and 61,046 miles on 
foreign lines ;the cars of the Midland 
Valley made 113 miles on home lines and 
19,037 miles on foreign lines; the cars of 


the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern | 


made 160 miles on home 
miles om foreign ies; and the cars of 
the Piedmont & Northern made 
miles on home lines and 73,888 miles on 
foreign Hines. 


Car Assignments Shown 
On Sarc Mill Road 


As a further illustration, attention is 
called to the situation disclosed with re- 
spect to the Louisiana & Pacific. This 
was one of three saw-mill roads which 
comprised the so-called 


9 | 
2,000 | unduly 
| prejudice ordered removed, 


| No. 


| New 


lines and 15,058 ! 


Decisions on Rates 


By 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in rate 
July 25 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ate summarized as follows: 

Ex Parte 88—Reparation on Intrastate 
Traffic. Decided June 15, 1928. 

Upon consideration of defendants’ replies 
to rules to show cause why awards of repa- 
ration made by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana in respect of shipments 
of coal, in carloads, moving intrastate in 
Indiana during the guaranty period, March 
1 to September 1, 1920, should not be an- 
proved; Found: That awards of the State 
commission should be approved. 

No. 19612.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 16, 1928. 

Rates on brass and copper pigs, slabs, 
ingots, and scrap, in carloads, between East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the one hand, 
and Rome, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, 
and New York, N. ¥., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., on the other, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 19014.—Baltimore Hube Company, In- 
corporated v. Baittmore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Decided June 20, 1928. 
Rates on brass, bronze, and copper articles 

from Baltimore, Md., to points in official ter- 

ritory not shown to be unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

18357. t 

v. Long Islang Railroad Company. Decided 
June 20, 1928. : 
Demurrage charges for the detention of 

ears moving in interstate transportation to 

Hempstead, Long Island. N. Y., not shown 

to have been inapplicable. Complaint dis- 

missed, 


No, 17962.—United States Bedding Company | 


y. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided July 6, 1928. 
Rates on metallic beds, bedsprings and 
day beds, in mixed carloads, from Memphis, 
Tenn,, to Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., 
and related destinations found not unrea- 
sonable, or unduly prejudicial except in 
their relation to rates from Fort Smith, 
Ark. s 
The maintenance of rates from Fort 
Smith to the same destinations with a 20.- 
000-pound minimum, which alternate with 
higher rates subject to a 12-000-pound 
minimum, and the failure to maintain sim1- 
lar alternating rates from Memphis found 
prejudicial to Memphis. Undue 


Vv. 
al. 


20028.-Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company et 
Decided June 18, 1928. 
Rate on burlap bags. 
Orleans, La., to Durant and 

found unreasonable. 


in carloads, from 


Okla.. 


} awarded. 


Shreveport, | 


Alexandria & Southwestern system, 91 | 


miles im extent, The roads were owned 
and operated as subsidiary companis by* 
the Longe Bell Lumber Corporation, whith 
has mills and plants in warious sections 


of the country. According to Poor’s and | 


Mody’s Manuals the following Long Bell 
Corporation officials are also officers of 
the subsidiary railways: Chairman, 
vice president 


The carriers’ replies to questions 2 and 
3 of the questionnaire 
in ordex to show clearly 
assignments: 

Question 2.—Statement 
official, or other private 
cars ownmed' or leased 
free or at less than 
rates during the years 
1925. 


of business, 
and transported 


1923, 1924, and 
Reply.—Car “Kymokan,” No. 100 


; Ill., thence 
1No. 18799.—Dodge 


are reproduced 1 
the cars and | 
Passenger-train } 


published tariff | 
| No. 


(Previously Kymokan sold May 8, 1924.) | 
No. 101 (Acquired from TL. P. & N. Ry. | 


Co. July 15, 1924) Unassigned. These | 
cars were owned by Louisiana & Pacific | 
Railway Company which, with the Sib- 
ley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway | 
Company and the Woodworth & Louisi- 
ana Central Railway Company comprise | 
the “Shreveport, Alexandria & South- 
westerm Railway System.” The cays 
were used jointly by general officers of 
these system lines and also by general 
officers of the Mississippi Eastern Ry. 
Co. and Longview, Portland & Northern 
Railway’ Company, some of whose of- 
ficers and directors are also officers and | 
directors of the “Shreveport, Alexandria | 
& Southwestern Railway System” lines. 
Question 3.—Home cars on home rail- 
road. Reply—None. Headquarters of 
car located off line. Explanation: The 
business car of these limes is held at 
Kansas City, Mo, at which point are 
located the general offices of respondent. ! 
These cars with home station at Kan-/| 
sas City, Mo. the headquarters of the 
Long Bell Corporation, made 168 miles! 
on home lines and 61,046 miles on for-! 
eign lines, while these toads gave 60 
miles to cars of foreign lines. Most of! 
the trips were made between Kansas 
City and Longview, Wash. 
_ There were several so-called “inspec- 
tion tours” which embraced Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas destinations. The 
home-line mileage on these trips ranged 


| 
\ 


from 5 to 88 miles and the foreign-line! 


mileage ranged from 2,500 to 2,559 miles. 


A list of ticket passengezs on the trips} 
of this system's cars, togrether with the] 
advantages accruing to the families of ! 


the officials, indicates the real purpose 
of the cars. Included among the ticket 
passengers are the following Long Bell 
Lumber Corporation officials and em- 
ployes: 4 


dent, assistant to vice president, gen- 
eral manager of Longview farm and 
wife, sales manager of sash and door 
department, manager of mercantile de- 
partment, mill manager, 


No. 18919—Bertrand Lumber Company, 
Ltd. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et al. Decided May 16, 1928. 
Carload rate on cast iron stoves from 

Rome, Ga., to New Iberia, La., found unrea- 

sonable but not otherwise unlawful. Repara- 

tion awarded. 

No. 19915.—M. H. 
Chicago & St. 
Decided June 28, 1928. 

Demurrage charges collected for the de- 
tention at East St. Louis, Ill., of a carload 
of lumber from Carrollton, Ala. to Herrick, 
reconsigned to Chicago. I11., 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 
County Lumber Com- 

pany y. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 

Company et al. Decided June 21, 1928. 

Through rates. and components thereof, 
on crosssties and lumber, in carloads, from 
points in South Carolina to shipside at 
Charleston, 8. C., for coastwise movement 
to Atlantic ports, found not unreasonable 
or unduly pre judicial. Complaint dismissed. 


19613.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided July 18, 1928. 

Rates on lead pipe, in carloads, from 
Newark, N. J.. to destinations in official 
and southern classification territories found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
fifth class when governed by the official 
classification and sixth class‘when governed 
by the southern classification. Reasonable 
rate bases prescribed. 

No. 19632.-Vail Donaldson Company 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
al. Decided June 28, 1928. 

Rate charged on one carload of yellow 
pine heading from Attalla, Ala. to Kewanee, 
Ill.. found to have been inapplicable. Repa- 
ration awarded, 

No. 17730—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way: Company et al. Decided July 15, 
1928. 

Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, from 
Fredonia, Kans., to destinations in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


Kilpatrick v. New York, 
Louis 


Vv. 
et 


! No. 19427—Henry Marble Company et al. 


v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 

et al. Decided July 15, 1928, 

Rates charged on rough-quarried marble 
blocks, in carloads, from points within the 
lighterage limits of New York Harbor, and 
Port Morris, N. Y., to Chicago and Peoria, 
Til., and Milwaukee, Wis., found unreason- 
able but not otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 17310.—George A. Hormel & Company 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided July 5, 1928. 
Rates on salt, in carloads, from mines in 

Kansas to Austin, Albert Lea, Faribault, 

and St. Paul, Minn., 

Reasonable rates 

tion awarded, 

No. 19490.—Wolff-Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion y. Abilene & Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 9, 1928, 

Rates on enameled iron bathtubs, in 
straight carloads, or im mixed carloads with 
plumbers’ goods, from Chicago, Ill., to desti- 
nations in Texas found unreasonable, Repa- 


prescribed and repara- 


| ration awarded. 


} 
} 


second secre- | 


tary to vice president, superintendent of | 





}and over the Richmond, Fredericksburg | 


; & Potomac was 227,12. In considering 
this figure it is to be borne in mind that 


| the latter line is only 116 miles im length, | Scape { 
chief clerk, mill superintendent. 


; The return of the Maine Central shows 
| that the mileage of foreign private cars 
| over that line was 41,521, which is al- 
} most twice the mileage of Maine Central 
private cars On its own line. During the 
same period private cars of the Maine 


construction, third 


ment, treasurer and wife, architect, land- 
architect, advertising manager, 


The returns show 65 
passes amd 55 on tickets. 


passages on 
Various mem- 


;bers of the families of officials, includ- 


ing maids and valets, comprise a large 


|portion of the travelers om both pass and 


Central were moved only 2,028 miles over |ticket txamsportation, 


other lines. 
There is also an extensive use of priv- 


St 


CAs Reported to the Interst 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


Jun 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 
Total inclu. other ...2.-ee.. 
Maintenance of way ... 
Maintenance of equipm 
Transportation expenses .... 2,536,592 
Total expenses incl. other ... 4,810,007 
Net from railroad . 1,935,905 
Taxes and uncollectible 567,905 
Net after taxes, etc... ..- 367,998 
Net after rents ..... 395,654 
Aver. miles operated 998.28 
Operating ratio ..ceeeeccees 71.3 


97: 
6,745,910 
oo... 199,684 
ent . 1,086,185 


Six Months 
1927 

30,731,071 
6,136,313 ! 
11,738,407 
4,184,373 
7,639,262 
16,745,056 
30,716,230 
11,022,177 
3,564,591 | 
1,457,586 | 
7,545,001 | 


e 
1927 
5,593,803 


1928 


, 10,114,6 
4,269,008 
6,853,475 
15,848,051 
29,206,166 
9,977,129 
3,217,530 
6,759,599 
6,943,475 
998.28 
74.5 


» 


1,253,055 < 
1,575, 


2,675,358 
5,068,681 
2,466,350 
685,73 
1,780,619 
1,797,098 
999.56 


67.3 


9799 


wy lav. 


999.56 


73.6 


9,064,948 
645,661 


2! 
‘610 
,048 
6,773,457 
3,341,187 
619,521 
2,721,666 
2,956,986 
46 
67.0 


de contined in 


27. 


Oo 


the issue of 
July 


ate Commerce Commission-) 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry- 
June Six Months 
1928 1928 
53,725,352 60,497,051 
3,525,468 4,320,612 | 
59,652,434 67,492,700 
8,643,613 9,989,905 | 
14,518,740 15,566,303 
16,337,077 17,894,177 
42,127,617 46,116,713 
17,524,817 21,575,987 
3,969,159 4,301,268 | 
18,555,658 17,074,719 
14,745,477 17,958,153 
2,719.53 2,712.02 


70.6 68.3 | 


1927 

10,080,471 
756,730 
11,276,773 
1,686,418 
2,605,125 
2,925,711 
7,710,058 


566,715 


44 
47 


1 


‘ 
5 
731,999 
834,176 
,0 ~D08 
2,711,58 


3.4 


2.83 

5,01 

po 
7 


1 
1 
6 


t secretary to vice 
|presidegat, clerk in mereantile depart- 


' 


atemments of Railroad Revenues and E 


“ 4928 


1,076 
59,355 


182,958 
143,508 
328,099 
719,725 
519,364 

58,572 
460,792 
166.960 


vi : , } No. 16812.—Decatur Cornice & Roofing Com- 
Vice president, secretary to vice presi-| 


v. Louisville & Nashville 
Company et al. Decided July 


pany et al, 

Railroad 

12, 1928. 

Rates on composition roofing and asphalt 
shingles, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Evansville, Ind., Albany and Decatur. 
Ala., found unduly prejudicial. Nonprejudi- 
cial relationship of rates prescribed. Fourth- 
section relief denied. 
No. 14729.—Standard 

fornia) v. Atchison, 

Railway Company et al. Decided July 3. 

1928, 

On further hearing. rates on pipe, in 
earloads, from points in westbound trans- 
continental Group B to Taft, Calif., found 
r t unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Original report, 89 I. C. C. 425, 

No. 19256—Sam C. Weber v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Decided 
May 16, 1928. 
Rate on scrap 


Oil Company (Cali- 


iron, in carloads, from 


xpenses 


Chicago & Erie R. R. 
1927 1928 1927 
Six Months 
6,306,382 5,951,035 
267,566 298,963 
7,117,648 6,814,851 
£37,593 808,555 
941,664 865,246 
2,148,524 2,247,560 
4,447,797 4,315,221 
2,669,851 2,499,630 
316,841 328,820 
2,353,010 2,170,810 
612,515 148,975 
269.56 269.56 


62.5 Be 


June 
352 894,048 
59,485 
9,089 54: 


125,396 
340,360 
679,533 
372,010 

54,795 
317,215 
*25,352 

269.56 


64.6 


269.56 


58.1 


cases made public 


Nassau Lumber Company et al. | 


Madill, | 
Reparation | 


Railroad Company. | 


Topeka & Santa Fe | 


Avtnonze STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusuisna WITHOUT COMMENT 


Bond Issu 


the 


Richard City, Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
over an interstate route, found mot unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19179.—Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company v. Boston & Maine Railroad et 
al, Decided June 28, 1928. 

Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from points in Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama 
and Virginia to destinations in official terri- 
tory found inapplicable Reparation 
awarded. 

No, 18705.—Lathrop-Marshall Grain Com- 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company e: al. Decided Junie 16, 1928, 
1, Rates to and from Kansas City, Mo. 

found applicable on carloads of corn tran- 

sited at Council Bluffs, lowa, and Kansas 

City, Mo.-Kans., and forwarded over the 

Union Pacific to destinations in Louisiana, | 

Texas, and Tennessee. Rates to and from 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, found applicable on 

similar shipments moving beyond Kansas 

City over certain other lines. Reparation 

awarded. 

2, Substitution of billing to Omaha, Nebr. 
after shipments had moved from the tran- 
sit point, Council Bluffs, lowa, for billing 
originally surrendered found to have been 
without tariff authority. 

Andrews Brothers, Incorporated, 
American Railway Express Company et 
al. Decided June 16, 1928. 

Practice of the American Railway Express 
Company in assessing switching charges on 
carload shipments of fruits and vegetables 
switched from the express terminal at De- 
troit, Mich., to the Twelfth Street produce 
yards found not unreasonable or otherwise | 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 15000.—Sioux Falls Stockmen’s Ex- 
change et al. vw. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided June 
4, 1928. 

Upon further hearing finding in the ori- 

| ginal report, 109 I, C. ©, 501, preseribing 

| reasonable and nonprejudicial rates on live- 
| stock from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to Chicago 

{and Peoria, I1l., Milwaukee, Cudahy, and 

| Madison, Wis., Qumaha, Nebr., St. Louis, Mo., 

|and Ottumwa, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, 
jand Mason City. Towa, affirmed, except as 

| modified by Mayer & (ov. A. T. & S.F. 

|} Ry. Co, 122 I. C. C, 306. 

| No. 18861.—Los Angeles Soap Company v.! 

| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company et al. Decided June 16, 1928, 

| Rate on cottonseed oil, in tank-ear loads, 

ifrom Phoenix, Glendale and Mesa, Ariz., to} 

|Los Angeles, Calif., found unreasonable. 

Reparation awarded, 

| No, 18658.—Standard Exploration Company. 

Limited v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway Company et al. Decided June 18, | 

1928. 


et al. v. 





Tarif rule governing charges on a car- 

| load of pure-bred cattle from Everett, Il, 

jto Grants Pass., Oreg., found unreasonable 

jin part. Modification thereof directed, 

No. 19625.—Independent Sand Company et | 
al, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. “‘ecided June 16, 1928, , 
Rate on sand. in carloads, from Lawrence, 

Kans., to Kansas City, Mo., found not unrea- 

sonable prior to February 28, 1927, but un- 

duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed, 


Number of Men Employed 
On Railroads Is Reduced 


The total mumber of employes for 
April reported by Class I railways was 
1,658,708, a decrease of 99,763, or 
5.67 per cent, as compared with the 
number réported for the corresponding 
month of last year, according to the'| 
monthly bulletin of railway wage statis. 
tics issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 25. 

The total compensation for the month 
was $229,960,745, a decrease of $13,-| 
691,717, or 5.62 per cent. 


Railway Is Not Liable 
For Dust Explosion 








Accident Revealed That Pitch 
Is Dangerously Combustible. 


| 
| 
| 


| [Continzzed from Page 1.] 
prior thereto, they all would have said 
| that pitch dust was no more dangerous 
| than coal dust. Coal could be loaded | 
with safety, they pointed out, with the 
equipment which was used. 

Shipper Cleared of Liability. 

The manufacturer and shipper of the 
pitch was held by the court to have no 
more intimate Knowledge of the com- 
bustible nature of the product before the 
explosion than did the railroad company, 
and therefore it had no duty to impart 
any such knowledge to the railroad com- | 
pany, 

The court determined that the open 
lamps were the source of the ignition 
which caused the original explosion. The 

| operation of the trimmers was held not. 
to be negligent. | 

The court found that the railroad was 
not negligent in its use of the open 

; lamps. It was held that the 2-ailvoad 





found unreasonable. | 


ARE PRESENTED NEREIN, erie 
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Authority to Issue 
Securities Is Sough' 


By Six Railroac 


Portland and Ogdensbu 

Line to Sell $2,119,00 

Of First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds. 


The Portland & Ggdensburg Rail 
has applied to the Interstate Commer 
Commission for authority to issue $ 
119,000 of 4% per cent first mortga 
gold bonds, dated November 1, 1928 a 
due November 1, 1953. The Maine Ce 
tral Railwoad requested ~—_ 
guarantee and tne Portland Terfhit 
Company to consent to the issue, t 
proceeds of which will be used to refw 
an issue of like amount due Novemb 
1, 1928. / 

According to the application in F 
nance Docket No. 7044 made public 
the Commission June 25, the applican 


jpropose to sell the bonds at not le 
|than 96 per cent of the face value. Big 


for the securities will be requested fro 
banks and_ bankers. 


The Old Colony Railroad has filed aj 


|plication, made public July 25 in Finan 


Docket No. 7045, to issue, at the reque 
of the New York, New Haven & Har 
ford Railroad $927,400 of common sto 


lof a par value of $100 a share. Applica 


proposes to sell the securities at publ 
auction at not less than par and use t 
proceeds to pay the New Haven for p’ 
manent improvements made upon th 
Old Colony’s property. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis | 
Omaha Railway has applied for autho 


jity to assume obligation and liability Jc 
jan issue of $540,000 of 43% 


per cer 
equipment trust certificates, to be use 
in connection with the purchase of eigl 
switching locomotives and 200 flat car: 

John A. Hulen, receiver of the Trinit 
& Brazos Valley Railway, has applie 
for authority to issue $93,107.25 of re 
ceiver’s certificates bearing six per eqn 
interest. 

The Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmingto 
Railroad asks authority to issue $75, 
000 of six per cent first mortgage bond 
to provide funds for the rebuilding of 
trestle or bridge at Mountain Mills, Vt 


|which was washed away by flood in Na 


vember, 1927, and to reimburse tl 
treasury for money heretofore expende | 
to repair flood damage. ; 
The Graham County Railroad has a} 
plied for authority to issue and sell $75 
000 of common stock at the par value «, 
$100 a share to coyer the cost of co 
structing and equifping its line, whi 
extends from a point on the Murpl 
branch of the Southern Railway ne 
Topton, N. C., a distance of 11 miles, 


|Robbinsville, N.C. The application 


made public in Finance Docket No. 70. 





Company did not actually have, a 
could not be imputed to have had, a 


jknowledge of the hazard of pitch qu 


This knowledge would not have 
gained by injuiry, it was pointed o 
since all others, both lay and: expe 
lacked empirical as well as_ scienti.. 
knowledge that pitch was in fact highl 
inlammable and pitch dust explosive. . 


le 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch of 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wuen Your BANE 
CoMPLET#s AN Export SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Offfice: 1) Broad Street, N.Y, . 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS | MEXECO CITY 4 


.. the coupon 
is alavays there 


From time to time subscribers ask 
us for order blanks which they 


can. hand on to 


special attention 


friends. We are 


glad to send them. Then we call 


to the subscrip- 


tiom coupon which is always to 
be found on the next-to-the-last 
page of each issue of The United 
States Daily. Just for informa- 
tion’s sake, look there now. If you 
want to tell someone the rates, or 
where to send his order, you can 
then any day conveniently tear 
out the coupon and pass 
it on to him. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
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ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THE Unitep States DAILY 


Banking 


Use by Government 


Of Foreign Products 


Utilities Said to Haye ‘ 
Professor to Address 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1928 


Public Utilities 
Carefully Selected’ 


Teachers in Missouri 


’ Director of Information Committee Says Suggestions 
Further Restricted Were Made to Educator Before Making Speeches. 


Exclusive Preference Given 
Domestic Goods Except 
For Advantages of 
Price and Quality. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the Government, or (3) domestic 
articles or materials are not available. 


“The term ‘domestic articles or ma- 
terials’ in this connection means articles 
or materials manufactured or assembled 
in the United States or its possessions.” 


The provision previously included in 
the standard form was: 

“Preference for Domestic Articles or 
Materials: Preference will be given to 
articles or materials of domestic produc- 
tion, conditions of quality and price, in- 
cluding duty, being equal.” 

The provision now made operative was 
regarded by the Bureau as approaching, 
as near as present law will permit, the 
sentiment contained in a joint concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 19) introduced 
at the last session of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Will R. Woods, of Indiana. 

While the limitation prescribed by 
the new provision does not restrict the 
use of foreign articles or materials to 
the extent provided in the Wood resolu- 
tion, it was the opinion of the Coun- 
sel for the Bureau of the Budget, E. 
W. Cushing, that it will serve better 
to carry out existing law than was 
done by the former rule. The present 
rule will, at the same time, allow for 
substitutions when they are clearly in 
the interest of the Government accord- 
ing to Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. Cushing said that few, if any, 
complaints had come concerning at- 
tempts of government bidders to violate 
the law, but it was explained that rep- 
resentations had been made which in- 
dicated to the board, of which Mr. Cush- 
ing is a member, that some further ex- 

ression on the general question should 
be placed in the standard form of in- 
structions to bidders. 

There apparently was a fear growing 
up that purchasing agents of the gov- 
ernment might discriminate in purchas- 
ing government supplies. Mr. Cushing 
was unaware of any reason for such 
a feeling. 


Philadelphia Reserve Bank 


Increases Rediscount Rate 


1663 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia increased its rediscount rate 
from 4% to 5 per cent on July 25, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Federal 
Reserve Board which follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia has established a rediscount rate 
of 5 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities, effective July 26, 1928. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


_ July 23. 
Made Public July 25, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax ...... 

Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue.. 

Miscellancous receipts... 


$2,761,880.31 
2,561,275.36 


1,796,487.33 
1,315,733.37 


8,435,376.37 
1,659,650.00 
149,313,680.76 


Total ....sseeeeeeees 159,408,707.18 


Expenditures, 
General expenditures. .., 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal ......++ 
Operations in special ac- 


- Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


$7,745,004.52 
589,638.26 
386,633.97 
24,838.71 


136,623.98 
155,816.61 


19,577.61 
185,632.77 


— 


1 rdi expen- : 
oe ers oe 9,243,761.43 


Oth pons ag aga 
expen- 

oe ., , 2,279,389.85 

147,885,585.85 


Gitures ..seeecees 
159,408,707.13 


COUNtS ...eeeeeee 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ......- 
Civil service retirement 
TUNG wcrcsevccee 
Investment of trust funds 


Balance today ....es-- 


Total ..ccccccccccece 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 25.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: . 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 


peesee 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germarv (reichsmarl) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
eS eee rere 
Netherlands (guilder) ...... 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ... 
Tamania (leu) 

Spain (peseta’ 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Javan (yen) . 

Singapore (S. 8. (dollar) .. 
Canada (dolla~) 
STS A ee 
Mexico (pe%o) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milrcis) 


14.0885 
13.9252 
-7200 
2.9624 
26.7145 
485.8991 
2.5180 
3.9144 
23.8691 
1.2968 
17.4366 
5.2345 
40.2261 
26.7117 
11.1877 
4.4700 
6139 
16.4626 
26.7655 
19.2530 
1.7591 
50.0178 
65.5982 
47.4250 
47.2500 
36.2003 
45.6980 
55.9583 
99.9296 
99.9218 
47.1666 
95.9913 
11.9436 
12.1194 
Uruguay (p so) 102.3790 
Colombia (pero) 
Bar Silver 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of John B. Sheri- 
dan, director of the Missouri Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion, on June 20 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun 
in the issue of July 25, and con- 
tinues as follows: 


Q.. What else. 

A. I think there are two checks there 
payable to John McCaustland, dean of | 
the engineering school of the Missouri 
State University, for three lectures on 
the public and public utilities, delivered 
before teachers’ colleges in Missouri 
about a year ago. 


Q. I wish. to take up now Document 
2627. Is that the bill rendered by Mr. 
McCausland for two lectures? A. I 
think that is the voucher made out by 
me. This (indicating) is the bill. 


Q. Those two lectures and expenses 
amounted to $185.70? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the check made to him 
for $85.70? A. There were three lec- 
tures all told. 

Q. Where was the third one delivered? | 

A. One was delivered at the teachers’ 
college at Kirksville, Missouri; the next | 
at the teachers’ college at Springfield, | 
Missouri, and, as I recollect it, the third 
at the teachers’ college at Warrenburg, | 
Missouri. 


Q. Were all three lectures on the same! 
subject? <A. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Q. Did you cause this lecture to be} 
printed? A. Yes, sir. ° 

Q. What circulation did you give to 
this pamphlet? 

A. As closely as I can remember, there 
were 10,000 copies of it printed and it 
was distributed to the same number of 
teachers who had attended the summer} 
schools where it was delivered. 

Q. It shows for itself, I think you will 
agree, that it is very favorable to util- 
ities. Will you not agree to that? 

A. I do not remember. I have not} 
read it—it has been so long since I heard| 
it, but it certainly is not unfavorable 
to them. 

Q. It will ask you to look at this} 
document, 2630, and tell me if that is a 
copy of a letter you wrote to Mr. Ray 
Harrison, of the Maryville Electric Light 
= Power Company, July 6, 1927. A. 

t is. 

Q. It shows that the committee had 
voted to have carefully selected college 
professor address the teachers at the 
summer schools? A. That is cor- 
rect, sir. 

. And was the dean the one who was 
“carefully selected?” A. The dean was 
selected, sir. 

Q. With what college is the dean as- 
sociated? A. Missouri State University. 

Q. The suggestion is made to Mr. 
Harrison that he got a proper man from 
the State University; is it not? A. Un- 
questionably, sir. 

Q. What is document 2631? A. That 
is a report or a synopsis of the dean’s 
talk for the newspapers. 


Q. Your letter being dated September 
30, 1927, and now marked 2635. You 
say: “Of course it is merely a sugges- 
tion, and will be sent to Dean Mce- 
Gaustland as amended for his consid- 
eration? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you attend a meeting of the 
American Gas Association at Atlantic 
City in October, 19252 <A. No, sir; I 
did not. 

.Q. Did you send an article entitled 





Q. Was that quite extensively printed 
in the newspapers in Missouri? 

A. I do not remember, sir, exactly 
how extensively it was. I think this was 
meant for the Springfield newspapers. 
Oh, no; that is right; it was a general 
press release. There was some print, 
as I recollect. 

Q. You got not only the benefit of 
what the professor or dean said to the 
college, but also the repetition of his re- 
marks in the newspapers as a news item 
reporting the meeting? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Document 2632 is a letter from 
the manager of the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of St. Louis? A. 
Steam heating department. 

. Yes; on the subject of the dean’s 
address? A. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Q. And then you wrote a letter back 
to Mr. Hillmeyer, the first of September, 
as shown by document 26332 A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Before the dean delivered his ad- 
dress—that is, some time prior to the 
first of September, 1927—you prepared a 
copy of what is called “Suggestions” to 
Dean McCaustland; did you not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Before you submitted it to the 
dean, you submitted it to your steering 
committee; did you not? A. I think that 
is very probable, sir. 

Q. Exhibit 2633; the committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Hillmeyer, Mr. Carroll— 
who was Mr. Carroll connected with; 
what company? A. At that time the 
Lacled Gas Light Company. 


The Bell Telephone Company. 

Q. They were asked to make any sug- 
gestions they might have for change, 
so that you might forward it to, Dean 
McCaustland for his approval? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Submitted Suggestions 


On Address to Dean 

Q. September 27, Mr. Hillmeyer wrote 
you the letter of that date, 2634; did 
he not? A. Yes. 

Q. In which he shows that one of the 
company attorneys had gone over your 
suggestions? <A. Yes, sir. 

The attorney made the suggestion 
that there was too much in it on the 
order of propaganda; did he not? A. 
He says: “He thinks this might be bad. 
as it might look as if we had prepared 
some propaganda under the guise of util- 
ity interests.” 

Q. Read the sentence before that, 
please. A. (Reading): “This (it) ap- 
pears to him to be too much on the order 
of propaganda, and the comments that 
there is too much mention made of ‘the 
people.’ He think this might be bad, as 
it might look as it we had prepared some 
propaganda under the guise of utility 
interests.” 

Q. The suggestion was that you sent 

it to the dean and have him read it? 
A. I think that is right, sir. 
Q. There was not any real doubt as 
ot what the dean’s attitude toward the 
utilities was; was there? A. No sir; 
I do not think there was. 

Had you had at that time in your 
hands a copy of the address that he in- 
tended to give? A. I probably had, sir. 
I do not exactly remember. 

Q. So you had Lis proposed address. 
and you submitted to him your sugges- 
tions ? 

A. I think that is right. 

_ Q. Which you submitted to your steer- 
ing committee? Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of the suggestions did 
he act on? A. I do not remember, 
Judge. I could not remember all that, 
exactly what he acted upon. 

Q. You acknowledged the letter that 
Hillmeyer wrote you? A. Yes, 


And Mr. Douglas Williams? A 


Discount Rates 


“Fundamental Work Done in the Edu- 
cational Area?” A. I think so, sir; yes. 

. I wish you would look at this docu- 
ment 2385, at the page headed with 
the title I have just read, and tell me 
if that is the article that you prepared 
and sent to that convention? 
is correct, sir. 

Q. And one of the statements there 
is that the State committees on public 
utility information have, in four years, 
done much to change and direct the eco- 
nomic thought and economic practice of 
the American people? A. That is right, 
sir. 

Q. You express the idea that the com- 
ing five years should result in a very 
great change in the economic education 
of the American people? A. Correct, 
sir. 

Q. You attribute to customer owner- 
ship the destruction of radical thought 


A. That | 





among the people; do you not? 
sir, I think so. If it is in there, Judge, 
it is surely right. 

Q. I call attention to this statement | 
in your address: “It may be assumed 
that the special texts supplied by the 
State committee to the schools will do} 
much to rectify the prejudice which the | 
pupils and teachers may derive from | 
perusal of the textbooks used in the 
schools.” A. That is right, sir. | 

Q. You say that “the prospect of pri-| 
vately owned public utilities having in 
the 20,000,000 children of the United 
States 20,000,000 future citizens preju- | 
diced against them is appalling? A.| 
That is right, sir. 

Q. You say that they are sent out of} 
school prejudiced against private owner: | 
ship? A. That is right, sir. 

Q. And is that one of the reasons why | 
you have engaged in this activity—to 


A. Yes,| remove that prejudice? 


| dren? 


en nay 


INDEX 
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: A. Unquestion- 
ably, sir. 

Q. And is that one of the reasons why | 
you have distributed the pamphlets in| 
the schools? A. No; I do not think that 
is why it was distributed at that time, 
sir. 

Q. What have you done to remove that 
prejudice on the part of the school chil- 
A. I do not think anything has 
been done, sir, yet. 

Q. I wonder, Mr. Sheridan, if you will 
not admit that the statements in this 
pamphlet, if believed by the children, 
would tend to remove the ~prejudice 
against private ownership? A. If there 
was any, they certainly would, sir. 

Q. Document 2638 is a letter that you 





wrote to a man named Stevenson on 
the 21st of October, 1925; is it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That gentleman had written you 
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about an address of yours, read at the 
gas convention; had he not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

_Q. And you replied to him? 
sir. 

Q. Just read the sentence that is en- 


A. Yes, 


| closed in pencil. 


_ A. (Reading): “While there is noth- 
ing to be secretive about, nothing that 
will not stand the searchlight, we would 
just as soon not have the opposition 
know just what we are doing until the 
fact is accomplished.” 

Q. Until what fact is accomplished? 
A. Let me see that again, sir. (After 
examining letter): I cannot tell, from 
the context, what facts were to be ac- 
complished, Judge. 

Q. The thing that you were talking 


| about was the work in the schools; was 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.1 


Kor Business Men ona 


Hot Weather Reading Diet 


Here are a few articles 
that are really worth 
yourtime. Read them 
in the JULY issue of 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


John J. Raskob writes 
“Our New Industrial Set-up” 


We in America are working out in business a new phi- 
losophy of management which is bringing about a new 
industrial set-up. This new philosophy is here crystal- 
lized for the first time by one of America’s foremost 
industrial leaders. 


Dr. Julius Klein offers 


“Servicing Our 260 American Wage’ 


’ 


This is probably the most significant economic study 


published so far this year 


in any periodical. 


It is at once 


an answer to what is happening to the machine-freed 
worker, and a crystallization of a new standard of “com- 
fortable living” in America, by a man who has all the 


facts at his command. 


H. L. Sorensen tells of 
“The Challenge of the Chains” 


The chain-store system has been criticized and abused— 


and is now being investigated from every angle. 


Mean- 


while, on the Pacific Coast, 500 grocers have learned 
how to meet chain competition---and thrive on it. 


the story is told authoritatively in THE MAGAZINE 


OF BUSINESS. 


Read these ana a score equally interesting in 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


for July, now on the newsstands, 


And 
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Patents 


New Use Discovered for Old Device 


In Another Art Held to Be Unpatentable 


Two Claims for Shelf 
For Refrigerator Void 


Support Found to Be of Type 
Well Known in Mechani- 
eal Practice. 


Granp Rapips REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, | 
APPELLANT, V. STEVENS, ET AL., AP-| 
PELLEE. No. 4971, Circuit Court oF} 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


Claims 7 and 8 of patent No. 970672, 
for shelf supports for refrigerators, 
were held to be invalid. Patentee’s type 
of support was old in analogous arts, 
and its use in porcelain coated steel 
linings was stated to be only a new or 
enlarged use of an old device. 

Claims 1, 2 and 4 of patent 1147288 | 
for porcelain coated refrigerator ilnings | 
and attaching means therefor specifically | 
disclosed and claimed, were held not to} 
be infringed by a similar lining cused 
by defendant with a substantially differ- 
ent attaching means, ! 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. | 

Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit | 
Judges, and Hickenlooper, District Judge. | 
The decision of the court, delivered by 
Judge Hickenlooper, follows in full text: 

Complainant below appeals from a de- 
cree of the District Court dismissing the 
bill of complaint in an action for al- 
leged infringement of two patents issued | 
to W. H. Whittier—No. 970672, Septem- | 
ber 20, 1910, and No. 1147288, July 20, | 
1915. 

Claims 7 and 8 patent No. 970672 per- | 
tain directly to a specified form of shelf | 


support in a refrigerator, consisting of | 
a bolt passing through an opening in 
the porcelain coated steel lining, and a | 
closed type of nut with washer attached, 
which, in position, engages the lining and | 
extends inwardly from the refrigerator | 
wall, thus forming a support for the 
shelf in the provision chamber. In the | 
District Court these claims were held | 
invalid for want of invention. This} 
precise type of shelf support is old in} 
analogous arts but its use in combina- 
tion with the porcelain coated _ steel | 
linings of refrigerators is urged as of 
such great novelty and utility as to be 
patentable. 


Device Said to Avoid 
Chipping of Porcelain 

Prior to the use of the shelf supports | 
of the patent, all manufacturers of 
porcelain lined refrigerators used the 
ordinary screw-hook, the screw portion | 
of which was inserted through openings 
left therefor in the lining and screwed | 
into the wooden casing beyond until the! 
washer provided at the head of the screw 
contracted with or engaged the surface 
of the lining. Frequent difficulties were | 
encountered in this practice due to the | 
rigidity of attachment between lining 
and case and the contraction and ex- 
pansion to which the lining was sub- | 
jected by temperature changes. The} 
linings also had a tendency to warp 
somewhat in the process of baking the 
porcelain coating and where the lining | 
bulged inwardly at the opening left for 
the shelf support, a greatly increased 
pressure was often necessary to affix it. | 
Thus in inserting the shelf supports, as 
well as afterwards, there was a marked 
tendency to chipping of the porcelain. | 
This is said to be avoided in the patented 
device by attaching the shelf supports to 
the lining before the lining is placed in, 
the case, by rotating the bolt or threaded | 
portion of the support while that carry- 
ing the washer and in contact with the| 
porcelain is held immovable during at-; 
tachment, and by thus eliminating all 
stress and strain due both to attaching 
the shelf support and to temperature | 
changes. 

Other advantages are claimed for the | 
new use, such as the fact that the sup- 
ports are easily cleaned, that the head | 
o* the bolt member operates as a spacing 
means between the lining and the case | 
and that the washer entirely covers the 
opening, preventing circulation of air or ! 
the entrance of germs; but these are! 
mere incidental results either existing in | 
the shelf support of the prior art or of | 
insufficient moment to evidence exist- | 
ence of invention even if functioning as | 
alleged, which, in the case of the bolt 
head spacing the lining from the case is 
at least of doubtful existence, utility or | 
necessity. 

We are convinced that in the adoption 
of the specific shelf support of the! 
claims in issue the patentee exercised 
no more than a high degree of mechan- | 
ical ability and power of selection. It! 
may well be that the enumerated ad- 
vantages of the use of this device in| 
connection with enameled or porcelain 
ocated metal had not theretofore been 
recognized, but the device itself is old+ 
and as described in the patent operates 
in a manner identical with the devices 
of the prior art. The use of the shelf 
support of the patent is only a new or 
enlarged use of an old device. Such dis- | 
covery of new uses for or newly ob- 
served functions of a device well known 
in the mechanical or structural arts is 
not patentable invention. Penn R. R. 
v. Locomotive Truck Co., 110 U. S. 490; | 
Dunham Co. v. Cobb, 19 F. (2d) 328, 
330 (C. C. A. 6) (The United States | 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 1381, Vol. IT), | 
and especially the very complete treat- | 
ment of this subject and citation of au- | 
thorities in Weir Frog Co. v. Porter, | 
206 Fed. 670, 674 et seq. (C. C. A. 6).! 
The District Court properly held claims | 
7 and 8 of patent No. 970672 invalid for | 
lack of invention. 

Claims 1, 2 and 4 of patent No.! 
1147288 are in issue. This patent also | 
relates to enameled or porcelain-coated | 
refrigerator linings. Such linings con- | 
sist of a single sheet of metal bent to 
form back and sides on which a porcelain | 
or enamel coating has been baked prior | 
to use. To this, top and bottom of the | 
same material are attached and the en- | 
tire assembled lining is firmly affixed | 
to the front wooden frame of the re-| 
frigerator and, thus attached, is inserted | 
into the wooden case, leaving a small | 
air space between the lining: and the 
side walls and top of the case for in- | 
sulation purposes. 

Prior to the invention of the patent 
in suit such linings were usually affixed 
to the front frame by providing that the 
vertical front edges of the sides be! 
turned inwardly at right angles. These 
inwardly-turned edges were then placed 
against the posts of the front frame and 
held tightly clamped thereto by the | 
everlapping flange or outwardly extend- | 








. 


ition. 


| grooves and secured to the posts.” 


| most 


ing portion of wooden angle-strips which 
were also nailed to the post. These 
wooden clamps served the double func- 
tion or providing @ seat for the door of 
the refrigerator and of clamping the 
lining to the front post. The objection 
to this form of construction was that 
it produced a hidden corner which was 
difficult to keep clean and which offered 
a place within the provision chamber for 
the accumulation of dirt, germs and 
decay. 


Disadvantage of Sharp 
Angles Avoided 


Whittier avoided these disadvantages 
to a sanitary refrigerator without ma- 
terial loss of space, by bending the sides 
adjacent their forward edges first in- 
wardly at an obtuse angle, then out- 


| wardly in lines substantially parallel to 


the sides and then at right angles out- 
wardly in lines substantially parallel to 
the back. Instead of the inwardly bent 
faces adjacent the posts at the forward 
edges, of the old art, the patentee pro- 
vided outwardly bent faces for attach- 
ment to the posts and “means attached 
to the frame extending oevr the _ said 
outwardly bent portion to thereby se- 
cure the lining to the frame.” This pro- 
duced an interior which from absente 
of sharp angles could easily be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition and which 
was of substantially the same interior 
capacity or size. 
that in so devisine the shape and means 
of attachment of the lining to the frame 
and in placing the finishing strip (claim 


4) which provided the seat for ciosing | 


the door, the inventor had displayed no 
more than mechanical skill in the use 


of well-recognized methods of construc- | 


It will be noted that the claims in 
suit specifically provide for “means ex- 
tending over the said outwardly bent 
portion,” “means seating in the depres- 
sions” or “means extending into the 


the original application for patent the 
rst three claims had been for 
frigerator lining of the particular shape 


shown in the patent as issued, but with- ; 


out provision for the means of attaching 
such lining to the frame. Original claim 
1 will serve as a typical example: 

“1, A refrigerator lining comprising 


a back, sides, bottom and top of metal | 


with an open front, said sides adjacent 
the front edges thereof being bent in- 


|wardly at an obtuse angle for a short 


distance, then forward and then out- 
wardly in-substantially parallel relation 
to the back.” 

These first three claims were rejected 
on reference to prior patents, were 
amended and again rejected, and were 
then cancelled, the patentee saying: “The 
rejected claims have been cancelled and 


a new claim is submitted which is drawn | 


along the lines of the allowed claims but 
restricted to more specific details of 
construction. Its allowance is re- 
quested.” 

The device which it 
fringes the claims in 
“means extending over” the outwardly 
bent portions of the lining, but to at- 
tach the lining to the frame use is 
made of a series of horizontal clamping 
connections, bolted to the outside walls 
of the lining by the shelf supports, 
flanged and perforated at the forward 
ends and secured to the frame by screws. 


is in- 


alleged 


The outwardly turned edges of the sides | 


of the lining are thus tightly drawn and 
firmly held to the posts of the frame but 
by means not extending into the grooves 
or over such edges. In both the patent 
and the alleged infringement the points 
of contact of the edges of the lining and 
the posts are hidden by a finishing strip. 
This is but a very minor detail of con- 
struction, 

It is now contended, however, that 
the means claimed in the patent are but 
the préferred means of attaching the 


| lining to the posts, that the clamping 


plates of the 
mechanical 


defendant are but the 
equivalents of the means 


claimed and that the inventor should be | 
| given the benefit of the full scope of his 


improvement in the art. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court and of this and 
other circuits upon the doctrine of the 
range of equivalents open to a patentee 


in the protection of his invention, com- | 


mencing with Winans v. Denmead, 15 
How. 329, and extending down to the 
recent devisions, are too well 
known to need citation or indtvidual 


| comment. 


It is sufficient to say that, in general, 


the doctrine of these decisions has no | 


application to a case of voluntary limi- 
tation by the patentee or of estoppel by 
Patent Office proceedings. It is mani- 
fest that all linings must be firmly at- 
tached to the front frame of the re- 
frigerator and that if all possible means 
of such attachment were to be included 
within the scope of tie invention, a 
lining of the shape disclosed in the pat- 
ent would itself be patentable without 
regard to the means of attachment. 


Estopped From Seeking 


Broad Con: ~-tion 
Notwithstandig tni obvious fact the 
patentee cancelled his cle‘ms f-r the 
lining alone, inserted in eaci claim a 
provision for attachment in a definite 
manner and is now estopped from seek- 
ing the benefit of that construction of 
the claims allowed which would make 
them the full equivalent of the claims 
cancelled. I. T. S. Rubber Co. v. Essex 


Rubber Co., 272 U. S. 429, 444, (The | 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page | 


3286, Vol. I.); Campbell v. American 
Shipbuilding Co., 179 Fed. 498 (C. C. A. 
6); Vanmanen v. Leonard, 248 Fed. 93 
(C. C. A. 6). 

_ While these cases are specific in hold- 
ing that it is immaterial whether the 


examiner Was right or wrong in the re- | 
j jection of the original claim or in his 
view of the patentability of the device | 


as originally claimed, the language of 
the Supreme Court in I. T. S. Rubber 
Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., supra., is so 


appropriate to the situation here exist- | 


ing that it seems unnecessary to quote 
from or comment upon the decisions of 
this court and those there cited. To 


| quote the language of the Supreme Court 


is demonstrative of its application: 

“So where an applicant whose claim is 
rejected on reference to a prior patent, 
without objection or appeal, voluntarily 
restricts himself by an amendment of 
his claim to a specific structure, having 
thus narrowed his claim in order to ob- 
tain a patent, he may not by construe. 
tion, or by resort to the doctrine of 
equivalents, give to the claim the larger 
scope which it might have had without 


The District Court held | 


This issue we find it unnecessary | 
| to here decide. 


In} 


a re-| 
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Refrigerators 


Claim of Infringement 
Is Rejected on Appeal 
Two Combinations in Issue De- 


clared to Contain Differ- 
ent Elements. 


the amendments which amount to a dis- | 


claimer.’ Weber Electric Co. v. Free- 
man Electric Co., 256 U. S. 668, 677.” 

By so cancelling original claims 1, 
and 3, the patentee has surrendered all 
claim to a monopoly in a lining alone of 
the specific form used by both plaintiff 
and defendant and has limited himself to 
a narrow range of equivalents of the 
attaching means specifically disclosed | 
and claimed. By the action of the pat- 
entee in the Patent Office proceedings, 
he did give up material rights (Bundy; 
Mfg. Co. v. Detroit Time-Register Co., | 
94 Fed. 524 [C. C. A. 6]) in order to se- | 
cure that which he retained. This does | 
not bar such patentee from relying upon 
the claims granted (Egry Register Co. | 
v. Standard Register Co., 267 Fed. 186 | 
[C. C. A. 6]) but it does estop him from | 
now seeking, under the doctrine of 
| equivalents, that which he so specifically 
| relinquished. We are of the opinion that 
|the means used by the defendants for! 
|attaching the lining to the frame was a 
substantial departure from the means/| 
| specified and claimed in the patent in 
|suit and it is therefore unnecessary to | 
{determine the question of invention. The | 
| petition was properly dismissed on the 


9 


= | 


} 


' 


|ground of non-infringement, 
Judgment affirmed. 
June 30, 1928. 





Registration Denied 


| “Mark ‘Iee-O-Matic’ 


Paper Cups 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NITED STATES: Actions: Rights of Action Against United States 
or United States officers——Where suit is brought against naval officer in 
charge of depot to enjoin storing of high explosives within area acquired 
by Federal Government for that purpose; and title to land ‘is held by United 
States; and Congress has expressly authorized it to be used for storage 
of high explosives; and discretion to determine what explosives shall be 
stored there and how they shall be stored-has been vested in the executive, 
held: The suit is in essence a suit against the United States and the United 
States is a necessary party thereto; and it having not consented to be made 
a party, the suit must fail_—Ferris, Trustee et al. v. Wilbur et al. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1338, Col. 6 
(Volume III.) 


U NITED STATES: Actions: Rights of Action Against United States 

or United States officers: Restraint of Nuisances: Use of Government 
Property.—A suit for injunction will not lie against an official of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Federal Government to restrain as a nuisance a 
use of Government property authorized by Congress and within the dis- 
cretion of the executive.—Ferris, Trustee et al. v. Wilbur et al. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1338, Col. 6 
(Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Validity: Shelf Supports for Refrigerators—Where the pre- 
cise type of shelf support claimed by patentee was old in analogous 
arts but its use in combination with porcelain coated steel linings of re- 
frigerators presented certain advantages over the supports prevfously used 
on such linings, and these advantages had not therefore been recognized, 
held: Such discovery of new uses for or newly observed functions of a 
device well known in mechanical arts is not patentable. Claims 7, 8, Patent 
970672.—Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company v. Stevens. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1338, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Infringement: Refrigerator Linings.—Where the claims were 

limited during Patent Office prosecution to the combination of a lining 
and the specific type of attaching means therefor, held: The claims were 
not infringed by a similar lining having a substantially different attaching 
means. Claims 1, 2, 4, Patent 1147288.—Grand Rapids Refrigerator Com- 
pany v. Stevens. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1928.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1338, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Validity: Pleated Paper Drinking Cup.—Patentee’s paper 
cup, consisting of a single piece blank shaped to form a bottom, pleated 
wall and a circular rolled edge for strengthening it, whereby the pleats 
enabled the formation of the rolled edge and the rolled edge functioned 





| | 


‘Notation for Refrigerator Is 
to Conflict 
With “‘Icy-O ” 


THE Icy-O Company, inc. v. Srevers| 
& ERDMAN Co, OpposiITION No. 7400, | 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 

| The notation ‘“Ice-O-Matic” for re-| 

| frigerators was held not to be registrable | 





| Declared 


on the pleats to reinforce the wall, held: Valid over a cup with pleated 
wall having a flat, folded rim, and over other cups reinforced by paraffin, 
etc. Patent 1310698.—Tulip Cup Corporation. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1338, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


RADE-MARKS: Similarityr “Ice-O-Matic.”—The marks “Ice-O-Matic” 
and “Icy-O” being used on goods of the same descriptive properties, 
and the opposer being prior in time, held: Opposition to registration of 
“Tee-O-Matic” sustained; opposer’s mark and the first two syllables of ap- 
plicant’s mark were substantially the same and, when applied to refrig- 
erators, would likely cause confusion of origin of goods.—The Icy-O Com- 
Sievers & Erdman Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Art PRESENTED 


PusLisnep WitHout CoMMEN 


7 


Beina 
DAILY 


Herein, 


7 py THe UNITED STATES 


Trade Marks 


Suit for Injunction to Prevent Action 


By Federal Government Is Dismissed 


Appellate Court Rules Consent Is Required for Proceeds 
ing Against Authorized Acts of Agent of Executive. 


Howarp Ferris, TRUSTEE, 


NAVAL MINE Depot, YORKTOWN, VA.; 


AND L. MorGAN JOHNSTON. No. 2692, 


Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FourtH CIRCUIT. 


Suit Was brought by persons owning 
| property near the Naval Mine Depot in 
York County, Va., to enjoin the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the naval officer 
in charge of the depot from storing high 
explosives within the area acquired by 
the Government for that purpose. 

The suit was dismissed as to a con- 
tractor who was awarded a contract to 
construct roads in the development of 
the depot, and also as to the Secretary 
of the Navy since he was not a resident 
of the district and-had not been served, 
and the appellate court affirmed this 
action of the lower court. 

The court also held that the suit was 
properly dismissed as against the naval 
officer in charge of the depot. The title 


| 


of the land is held by the United States, : 


Congress has expressly authorized that 
it be used for the storage of’ high ex- 
plosives, and discretion to determine 
what explosives shall be stored there 
and how they shall be stored has been 
vested in the Executive, the court ex- 
plained. 


Government Is Held 
To Be Necessary Party 


The court held, therefore, that the 
suit was in essence a suit against the 
United States and the United States is 
a necessary party thereto. The United 
States not having consented to be sued, 
the suit must fail, it was ruled. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. 

Before Waddill, Parker, and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. 

Allan D. Jones for appellants; Luther 
B. Way (Paul W. Kear on brief) for 
appellees. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Parker, fol- 
lows: 


This is an appeal from a decree deny-! 


ing an interlocutory injunction and dis- 


YORKTOWN 
HoTeEL CORPORATION, A CORPORATION, 
J. M. Dozier, Simon R. Curtis, W. T. 
Cuapin, A. G. HArwoop, G. H. Duta, 
AND T. M. CurRTIS, APPELLANTS, V. 
Curtis D. WiLBuR, SECRETARY OF THE 
Navy; A. H. MILES, COMMANDER OF 


site to be acquired by the President. 40 
Stat. 722. On August 7, 1918, the Pres- 
ident issued a proclamation designating 
a tract of 11,438 acres near Yorktown, 

Va., which is the area here involved, as 
the Navy Mine Depot authorized by the 
Act. 40 Stat. 182%. Title to this tract 
was acquired by the United States with 
the consent of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia (Acts of the General Assembly of 
Virginia of 1918 ch. 382, p. 568) and 
the Naval Mine Depot was established 
and large quantities of high explosives 
were stored upon it. 

Later by Act of June 30, 1927, Con- 
gress appropriated the sum of $580- 
000 for additional storage and inciden- 
tal improvements at this Naval Mine 
Depot. 44 Stat. part 2, p. 1253. There 
;eay be no doubt, therefore, that the 
tifle to the land upon which the Naval 
Mine Depot is situate is held by the 
United States, that it was purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia in accordance with the constitu- 
tional requirement, that exclusive legis- 
lative power over the land acquired is 
vested in Congress, that Congress has 
expressly authorized that it be used for 
the storage of high explosives and that 
the discretion to determine what ex- 
plosives shall be stored there and how 
they shall be stored has been vested in 
the Executive. 

Now defendant Miles in storing and 
preparing to store explosives on the Na- 
ij val Mine Depot is admittedly acting un- 
| der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy who represents the President. In 
suing to restrain him, therefore, com- 
plainants are suing the authorized repre- 
sentative of the Government and are 
asking that he be restrained from car- 
rying out on Government property a 
policy determined upon by the Execu-, 
tive Department in the exercise of a 
discretion_reposed in it by Congress. It 
is manifestly, then, not a suit to re- 
strain unauthorized action by a Gov- 
ernment official or action based upon 
an. unconstitutional statute, but a suit 
to restrain action in which the official 
is exercising valid Governmental au- 
thority by virtue of his office. 


| Consent of Government 
| To Be Sued Is Lacking 


There can be no doubt that such a 
suit is in essence against the United 
States and that the United States is a 
necessary party thereto. And as it has 





suit omits all} 


pany, Ine v. a 
Patents, Patent Office, 1928.)—Yearly 


| over the trade mark “Icy-O,” used on dis- | 
;pensing cabinets of the refrigerator! 
| type. 
| It was found that the opposer’s mark | 
| and the first two syllables of applicant’s | 
mark were substantially the same and, 
when applied to refrigerators, would be 
likely to Cause confusion of origin of 
| goods, 
Victor J. Evans for the Icy-O Com- 
| pany, Inc. Stuart C. Barnes and Wraz 
| N. Hoffman for Sievers & Erdman Com- 
| pany. 
| Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- 
| ences, 

The full text of the decision of First | 
Assista:.t Commissioner Kinnan follows: | 

This case comes on for review, on ap- | 
peal of the opposer, The Iey-O Company, | 
| Inc., of the decision of the examiner of | 
| trade mark interferences dismissing the 
opposition and adjudging the applicant, 
Sievers & Erdman Co., entitled to the 
| registration for which it has applied. 

Mark Used on Rrefrigerators. 7 

The applicant seeks registration of the| fringed. . 
notation “Ice-O-Matic” as a trade mark The Court found that the prior art 
| for refrigerators, Class 31, filters and re-| was unable to see and appreciate 
frigerators, and, having taken no testi-| the fact that when a rolled rim was 
mony, is entitled to the filing date of placed on a single piece cup blank a 
its application, April 26, 1926, for its cup having the desired stiffness would 
date of adoption and use of the mark. 

The opposer alleges prior. use of the | 
| notation “Icy-O” as a trade mark on 
| dispensing cabinets for bottled goods and 
| claims ownership of Registration No. 
186314, July 8, 1924. The dispensing 
cabinets sold by opposer are of the re- 
| frigerator type, intended to keep the bot- 
tled soft drinks chilled prior’to use. 

The opposer has taken testimony and 
has established adoption and use of its} 
| mark upon its type of refrigerators from | 
a date long prior to that to which the} 
applicant is entitled. 
| Goods Are Similar. 

Since the goods upon which the re- 
spective marks are used may be said 
to possess the same descriptive proper- 
ties, the question here to be decided ; ee ee 
‘turns upon the similarity of the marks. This suit is for infringement of the 
| It is clear enough and not seriously | Hill patent No. 1310698 filed November 
disputed the words “Icy” and “Ice” are|19, 1918 and granted July 22, 1919, on 
merely descriptive of the goods and no/|a pleated paper cup having a curled rim. 
| one is entitled to exclusive appropria-|The object of the invention is to form 
tion of thése words. The opposer’s Ss; cup of a circular disc of paper 7 
| mark, as well as its corporate name, in-| will have pleated sides and a roll edge 
| cludes the addition of the separated let-| which gives stiffness so that the cup will 
| ter “O,” so that the mark as a whole! require no stiffening medium as paraffin 
must be considered as made up of sepa-jand yet will be sufficiently stiff and firm 
rate parts and this is somewhat the} for all pracical purposes when in use. It 
Same as these same two parts on the|is made of a single disc of paper pro- 
applicant’s mark. 'vided with a bottom and pleated ‘sides 


Claims Are Found by Circuit 


Tutte Cup CORPORATION, ET aL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS-APPELLANTS, V. IDEAL Cup Cor- 
PORATION, DEFENDANT-APPELLEE. CIR- 
cuir CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SECOND CIRCUIT. 


Patent No. 1310698, for a paper cup 
having pleated wall with overlapping 
portions and a curled circular rim, for 
stiffening it, was held valid and in- 


the dense, tough rolled rim and the soft 
jpleats of the wall, the latter enabling 
|the formation of the former and the 
| former functioning on the latter. The 
ilocking of the pleats together by the 
| beaded edge was a function that was 
new over a prior art pleated cup hav- 
ing a flat folded rim, it was stated. 

Ward & Crosby, solicitors for appel- 
lants. S. Mortimer Ward, Jr., Joshua 
Ward, of counsel. Briesen & Schrenk, 
solicitors for appellee. Hans v. Briesen, 
Fred A. Klein, of counsel. 

Before Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 
| Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
| opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Manton, follows: 


| 


| 
there seems to be merit in this view, that|]t is siightly corrugated near the top 
the applicant has taken substantially the}and curled outwardly and downwardly 
| entire mark of the opposer and added} and then dawnwardly and inwardly, and 
| thereto the word “Matic.” It would seeMithen upwardly against the interior to 
| the opposer’s mark and the first two form a curled lip. 

syllables of the applicant’s mark are} 

substantially the same and, when applied | Pleats and Rim Prevent 


| to refrigerators, would be likely cause | - 
:  eoaden Phe ots®| Cups from Collapsing 


confusion of origin of goods. The words 
“Iey” and “Ice” are substantially alike| This lip is three ply thickness through- 
and when the letter “O,” separated by al out the greater portion of its length 
| hyphen, is used in connection with either, | as the overlap of the pleats is almost 
the general significance is the same. ‘enough to reach from one pleat to the 
Opposer Has Created Good Will. /next. As it is round in the cross section, 
It is in evidence the opposer has ex-! 


result with the cooperative action of! 


Index Page 1338, Col. 3 (Volume III). 


Paper Drinking Cup With Pleated Wall 
And Curled Rim Is Held to Be Infringed 


t Court to Be Valid Over 


Prior Art Device Which Has a Flat Rim. 


| 


hold the pleats in position and strengthen 
the cup. 

There -were two-piece smooth shell 
cups which were objectionable because 
the separate inserted bottom was apt to 
leak or fall out. They were expensive to 


manufacture, the higher cost being due} 


to the relatively stiffer paper required 
for such a cup. It was not suitable for 
hot liquids because the heat would melt 
the adhesive which held the inserted bot- 
tom. The one-piece pleated cupg with the 
flat folded rim, failed to give the cup 
the necessary stiffness for commercial 
use and further, to give the cup an awk- 


vent it being reliably dispensed from 
containers in which the cups are nested. 

The third type of cup, known as the 
Lily cup, was stiff due to a heavy wax 


jcoating and had the disadvantage of 
|a greasy feeling to the touch and to the 


lips, and an undesirable taste or odor, 


A 10 
ward shape at the rim so as to pre- | been served with process. As to defend- 


and it was more costly to manufacture. | 


The cup made under the patent in suit 
avoids the objections of a wax coated 
cup and may be used with hot or cold 
liquids and, being a one-piece pleated 
rolled rim cup, it is manufactured cheaper 
than any of the other types. 

The question here is whether it in- 


missing the bill of complaint in a suit in-| not consented to be made a party, the 
stituted by persons owning property; svi: must fail. Morrison v._ Work 266 
near the United States Naval Mine De-| U. S. 481, 488; Goldberg v. Daniels 231 
pot in York County, Va., to enjoin the| U. S. 218, 221, to 222; Naganab v. 
Secretary of the Navy and the navahj Hitchcock 202 U. S. 473, 476; Inter- 
officer in charge of the depot from stor-| national Postal Supply Co. v. Bruce 194 
ing high explosives within the area ac-| U. S. 601, 606; Balknap v. Schild 161 


quired by the Government for that pur- 


ose. 

P The bill alleged that large quantities 
of high explosives were being stored 
within the area, that it was plainned to 
store there even larger quantities in 
the future; that the storage of such ex- 
plosives was and would continue to be 
a constant source of danger~ to lives 
and property for miles around, and that 
such storage so depreciated the value 
of the property of complainants as to 
constitute a taking thereof without due 
process of law in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

One Johnston was joined as a defend- 
ant under an allegation that he had been 
awarded a contract to construct roads 
in the development of the depot. As to 
him the bill was dismissed on the merits. 
As to the Secretary of the Navy it was 
dismissed because he was not a resident 
f the district and had not appeared or 


ant Miles, the naval officer in charge of 
the depot, it was dismissed on the 
ground that the Secretary was a neces- 
sary part of the suit as Miles was al- 
leged to be acting under his orders. 

In so far as the order dismissed the 
suit as to the contractor and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, it was so obviously 
proper as not to merit discussion. We 
think, also, that it was proper to dismiss 
the suit as to the defendant Miles, not 
because the Secretary of the Navy was 
not made a party, but because it was in 
effect a suit against the United States 
and sought to restrain as a nuisance the 


U.S...10, 

Defendant relies particularly upon 
the case of U. S. v. Lee 106 U. S. 196, 
Philadelphia Company v. Stimson 223 
U. S. 605, and Colorado v. Toll 268 U. 
S. 228. The Lee case decided that the 
owner of land held and: occupied by the 
United States for public uses but un- 
der a defective title, might maintain 
ejectment against the officers of the 
United States in possession. But as 
pointed out by Mr. Justice Miller in 
Cunningham v. Macon & Brunswick 
Railroad 109 U. S. 446, 452, and by Mr, 
Justice Gray in Balknap v. Schild, supra, 
in such case the officer in possession is 
sued not as or because he is the officer 
of the Government, but as an individ- 
ual. The court is not ousted of jurisdic- 
tion merely because he asserts au- 
thority as an officer, but the burden 
rests upon him to show that his au- 
thority is sufficient in law to protect 
him. 

There is an obvious distinction be- 
tween such a case and one where de- 
| fendant is sued as an officer of the Gov- 
}ernment and it is sought to restrain 
| him from action taken in the exercise 
of a discretion reposed by Congress 
in the Executive Department. Where 
the act complained of is not authorized 
by statute or where the statute author- 
izing it is void because in conflict with 
some provision of the Constitution, the 
person attempting it may be restrained 
in a proper case notwithstanding his 
| claim that he is acting in his official ca- 
| pacity. In such case he is acting not 


| 





volved invention to conceive these marked | exercise of a discretion reposed in the| Within the law but outside it, his act 
advantages and construct a one-piece| Executive by a valid act of Congress. 


rolled rim cup having such advantages. 
The rolled rim cooperated in keeping the 
Ite the cup; also longitudinal strength 
for the reason that the bead holds the 
pleats very closely together and there- 
jfore results indirectly in stiffening the 


jnew accomplishment and superior to 


jother cups. It is an improvement over | 


the flimsy unstaple form. The rim con- 
taining this thickness of paper 


| 


made of one thickness of the same paper. 


Anticipation Is Not Found 
| In Prior Art Patents 


cup stiff. It adds transverse strength} 


walls. The locking of the pleats together | 
by the beaded edge is a function which! port armie 
is new. Competitors in the trade and| 2 
,men skilled in this art considered it a! &X¢ 


-.| the Ere 
i rere is | 
It is contended by the opposer, and\ of +> conventional paper drinking cup.|stronger and more durable than the rim! § 


Congress Has Authority 
To Establish Arsenals 


In accordance with the purpose ex- 

pressed in the Constitution “to provide 
for the common defense,” Congress is 
vested with the power to raise and sup- 
s and to provide and maintain 
navy ard is authorized “to exercise 
lusive Legislation in all cases what- 
i soever * * *over all places purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of 
| the State in which the same shall be, for 
ction of Forts, Magazines, Ar- 
enals, Dock-yards and other needful 
| buildings.” Constitution Art. 1, Sec. 8, 
| Clauses 12, 13 and 17. 

Acting under these _ constitutional 
provisions Congress by the act of July 
1, 1918, appropriated the sum of $3,- 


it not the act of the Government, and 
the law affords him no protection for 
what he is doing or is about to do. 
This is true whether he be the head 
of a department or merely a subordinate 
acting under orders; and, if a subordi- 
nate, there is no necessity of joining 
as defendant the head of the depart- 
ment because the orders of the head 
are immaterial if the act sought to be 
enjoined is not authorized by law. Colo- 
rado v. Toll, supra. These doctrines, 
however, have no application where, as 
‘ here, the official is acting under the au- 
| thority of a statute which does not of- 
}fend any constitutional provision. In 
| such case his action is the action of the 
Government; if injunction is awarded 
: against him, it is the action of the Gov- 
}ernment and not his individual: action 
which is restrained; and the Govern- 
ment is consequently a necessary party 


Nor are the patents of the prior art| 000,000 for the erection and equipment’ to the suit, which must fail unless it 


a bar to the appellant. 
751300 is for a Kinnard machjne. It does 


inot suggest a pleated article of any| —— 


|kind but merely discloses a machine cap- 
able of making a cup of his patent and 
made for that purpose. Kinnard No. 
}615716 shows a paper pail made with 
| two tubes of smooth relatively stiff pa- 


| pended large sums of money in adver- 
| tising its goods and creating a valuable 
| gocd will as an asset to its business. 

| would seem the applicant <hould not 
| have adopted substantially the entire 
| mark of the opposer and merely addcd 
j} to it the additional word “Matic.” 
; Customers familiar with the opposer’s 
| goods and seeing the applicant’s mark on 
similar goods, would be led to the con- 
clusion the latter goods have the same 
| origin as those of the opposer. 

| While the case is not fres from doubt, 
yet it is believed, following the usual 
rule, the doubt should be resolved against 
the newcomer. 

As to the view of opposer that the ap- 
plicant should be denied registration on 
the ground its mark constitutes oppos- 
er’s corporate name, the conclusion of 
the examiner of interference on this 
point is believed to be sound. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
| ferences dismissing the opposition is re- 


| versed, the opposition is sustained and it | 


is adjudged the applicant is not entitled 

hay registration for which it has ap- 
plied. 

| July 21, 1928, 


it is stiff enough to prevent the cup'per having between them a pleated in- 
|from collapsing when in use even upon |terlining of flexible waterproof paper. 
‘considerable pressure exerted against it.|Kinnard No. 616939 shows another pail 
‘No paraffin or other wax is required. It | or bucket with an inner pleated up liner 
may be used with hot liquids and willjand an outside smooth wall rolled and 
not weaken or collapse. The idea of the;cemented to form a tube, the upper 
invention is confined to the precise em-| edge of the smooth outward wall being 
{bodiment shown but is claimed to be |folded down over the inner pleated mem- 
'broad enough to cover all inventions |ber and glued down. 
that come within the following claim: | No, 631852 shows a two or three piece 
“A substantially circular paper cup|shell oyster pail having smooth walls 
made from a single blank having a bot- jand inserted bottom and a sightly rolled 
j tom, plaited side with overlapping por-|rim, The Luellen No. 1032557 shows a 
{tions and a curled rim substantially cir-| two-piece smooth shell flat flanged cup 
jcular in the cross section for stiffening |and Luellen No. 1273891 shoWs a two- 


jeu 
ithe same.” piece smooth shell cup with curved over 


| 


; 


| 


| 


prior commercial art: (1) the smooth;|The Rosenfeld No. 991246 shows a one- 
shell two-piece cup ma 
stiff material as compared with the 
pleated cup; one of these smooth shell 
cups had a curled rim; (2) a one-piece 
pleated cup in which an attempt was 
made to stiffen the pleated wall by using 
a flat folded rim both wax coated and | flat folded rim. 

i/unwaxed, and (3) a one-piece pleated The defense that the idea of this in- 
{cup in which the stiffness was given by vention was suggested by the brief sub- 
cementing the pleats together and heav- | mitted by counsel in the case of Indi- 
ily coating the entire cup with paraffin to | vidual Drinking Cup Co.%. Public Service 


folded rim glued to the wall of the cup 
with a binding cord under the fold, and 
Tietzmann No. 891642 shows pleated 
|mechanism for an automatic machine for 
jmaking a pleated cup with a crushed 


| plosives and the loading of mines on a 





| Cup Co:, 250 Fed. 620, is without force. 
| What was said there did not make obvi- 
'ous that this inventor accomplishes, and 
;no such mental concept or pointing out 
of the parts of the patent in suit were 
disclosed. It would not enlighten one 


skilled in the art as to the invention of | 


the patent in suit. General Electric Co. 
v. Continental Fibre Co., 256 Fed. 660. 

The reception of this cup by the public 
and its extensive sales indicate a prefer- 


ment over other cups. The appellee has | 


selected it because of its durability and 
cheapness. It has become an infringer. 
To conceive the idea which has resulted 
in this cup required more than the ef- 


fort of one skilled in the art. The in- 


ventor has solved a problem which the 
art was trying to solve. The art was un- 
able to see and appreciate the fact that 
when a rolled rim was placed on a single 


There were three types of cups in the |return edge but not a rolled circular rim.| piece cup blank, a cup having the desired 


stiffness would result with the coopera- 


de of relatively | piece pleated drinking cup with a flat! tive action of the dense, tough, rolled rim 
and the soft pleats of the wall, the lat- 
ter enabling the formation of the former 
and the former functioning on the latter. 
invention. Hobbs v. 
Beach, 180 U. S,. 383; Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. v. Whitlock & Co., 
Fed. 647650. We hold the patent both 


This amounted to 


223 
valid and infringed. 
Decree reversed, with costs, 
July, 1928, 


Kinnard No.| of a depot for the storage of high ex-| has consented to be sued. 


| Two Other Cases 


Are Not in Conflict 

Nothing said in Philadelphia Com- 
pany v. Stimson, supra, or Colorado v. 
Toll, supra, conflicts with the rule which 
we have stated. The language relied 
upon in the opinion of the former case 
occurs at pages 619 and 620 of 223 U. 
S. and supports the rule as we have 
stated it. At page 620 the Court said: 

“The complainant did not ask the 
court to interfere with the official dis- 
| cretion of the Secretary of War, but 
challenged his authority to do the things 
of which complaint was made. The suit 
rests upon the charges of abuse of 
power, and its merits must be deter- 
mined accordingly; it is not a suit 
against the United States.” 

This effectually distinguishes that 
case from the case at bar. Here the 
injunction if granted would interfere 
with the official discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and accordingly is 
a suit against the United States. In 
Colorado v. Toll, supra, the injunction 
was sought to restrain defendant from 
enforcing regulations not authorized by 
act of Congress. Here the storage of exe 
plosives has been expressly authorized. 

And apart from the fact that the 
United States is a necessary party. to 
a suit such as this and has not consented 
to be sued, we think that the bill is 
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AvuTHOrRIzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PrESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT 


COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


States DalILy 


Model Traffic Ordinance Requires Slow 


Vehicles to 


Travel Near the Curb 


Engines of Unattended Automobiles Must Be Stopped and 
Foilowing Close Behind Fire Engines Is Prohibited. 


Publication of the model ordi- 
nance for control of traffic in mu- 
nicipalities, as revised and approved 
at the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety held in 
Washington at the call of the De- 
partment of Commerce, was begun 
in the issue of July 24 and con- 
tinued July 25. The full text con- 
cludes: 


Article VII.—Operation of Vehicles: 
Section 37. Drive on right side of 
¢ittect.— Upon all streets, except upon 
n@-way streets, the operator of a ve- 
hicle shall drive the same upon the right 
half of the street and the operator of a 
slow moving vehicle shall drive the same 
as close as possible to the right-hand 
edge or curb of the street unless it is 
impracticable to travel on such side of 
the street, and except when overtaking 
and passing another vehicle subject to 
the limitations applicable by law in over- 
taking and passing. 

The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be deemed to prevent the 
marking of lanes for traffic upon any 
street and the allocation of designated 
lanes to traffic moving in a particular di- 
rection or at designated speeds. 

Section 38. Turning at Intersections. 
—(a) Right Turns.—The operator of a 
vehicle intending to turn to the right at 
an intersection or into an alley or drive- 
way shall approach the point of turning 
in the traffic lane nearest the right hand 
edge or curb of the street, and in turn- 
ing, shall keep as close as practicable to 
the right hand curb or edge of the street. 

(b) Turning Left.—The operator of a 

Pyehicle intending to turn to the left at 
an intersection or into a driveway shall 
approach the point of turning in the lane 
for traffic to the right of and next to the 
center of the roadway, and, unless other- 
wise directed by “turning markers,” the 
operator of a vehicle in turning left at 

n intersection shall pass to the right of 

he center of the intersection before 
turning. Upon strets laned for traffic and 
upon one-way streets a left turn shall be 
made from the left lane of traffic. 

‘e) Turning Markers.—The (traffic au- 


thority) is hereby authorized to place} 


turning markers within or at the en- 
trances to intersections, directing that 


traffic turning left shall follow a line of | 


travel other than as directed in subdi- 
vision {b) of this section. Whenever 
turning markers have been placed as 
herein provided, traffic turning left shall 
follow the line as directed by such 
markers. 





(d) Turning Left on “Go” Signal.— 
The operator of a vehicle or street car 
intending to turn to the left at an inter- 
section where traffic is controlled by traf- 
fic control signals or by a police officer, 
shall proceed to make such left turn with 
proper care to avoid accident- and only 
upon the “Go” signal, unless otherwise 
directed by a police officer. 

Note: Where there are exceptions 
turning on the green or “Go” signal which 
controls the straight or through movement, 
the last line of this subsection should be 
supllemented by the words “or by official 
traffic signs, or special signals effective both 
day and night.” (See note to Section 10.) 

Section 389. Limitations on Turning 
Around.—It shall be unlawful for the 
operator of any vehicle to turn such ve- 
‘hicle so as to proceed in the opposite 
direction unless such movement can 
made in safety and without backing or 


to 


Note: Where it is desired to prohibit 
turning around at any particular intersec- 
tion, such prohibition should be indicated 
by a sign or signs at the intersection. 

Section 40. Emerging from Alley or 

_ Private Driveway.—The operator of a 
vehicle emerging from an alley, drive- 
way or building shall stop such vehicle 
immediately prior to driving onto a side- 
walk or onto the sidewalk area extending 
across any alleyway. 

Section 41. Vehicles Shall Not Be 
Driven on Sidewalk.—The operator of a 
vehicle shall not drive within any side- 
walk area except at a permanent or tem- 
porary driveway. 

Section 42. Operation of vehicles on 
approach of authorized emergency vehi- 
cle-—Upon the appreach of any author- 


{ 
otherwise interfering with other traffic 
| 
| 


ized emergency vehicle or vehicles giv- 


ing audible signal by bell, siren or ex-| 


haust whistle, the operator of every other 
vehicle shall immediately drive the same 
to a position as near as possible and 
parallel to the right hand edge or curb 
of the street, clear of any intersection, 
and shall stop and remain in such posi- 
tion until the authorized emergency vehki- 
cle or vehicles shall have passed, unless 
otherwise directed by a police officer; 
and the operator of every street car 
shall immediately stop such car clear uf 
any intersection and keep it in such po- 


sition until the authorized emergency | 


vehicle or vehicles shall have passed, un- 
less otherwise directed by a police of- 
ficer. 

Section 438. Following fire apparatus 
prohibited.—It shall be unlawful for the 
operator of any vehicle, other than one 
on official business, to follow closer than 
500 feet any fire apparatus traveling in 
response to a fire alarm, or to drive into 
or stop any vehicle within the block 
where fire apparatus has stopped in an- 


| swer to a fire alarm 


Note: Municipalities may desire to sub- 
stitute the words “a city block” for the 
limitation of five hundred feet. 


Vehicles Required to Stop 


Before Entering Through Street | 


Section 44. Stop before entering 
through street.—Th:. following streets 


and parts of streets are hereby declared! 
to constitute through streets for the pur- 


pose of this section: .. . 
Every operator of a vehicle, street car 
or other conveyance traveling upon any 


street intersecting any through strect | 


above designated, shall bring such vehi- 
cle, street car or conveyance to a full 
stop at the place where such street meets 
the prolongation of the nearest property 


line of such through street, subject, how- | 


ever, to the direction of any traffic con- 
trol sign or signal or any police officer 
at such intersection. 


The operator of any vehicle who has | 
come to a full stop as required above, | 


upon entering the through street, as we'l 


street, shall be subject to the usual 
right-of-way rule prescribed by law and 
applicable to vehicles at intersections. 

The (traffic authority) is hereby au- 
thorized and required to place and main- 
tain or cause to be placed and main- 
tained on each and every street inter- 
secting a through street designated 
above, and at or near the property line 
of the through street, appropriate signs 
upon the street (and in addition there- 
to may place and maintain any appro- 
priate devices or marks in the road- 
way), such signs, devices or marks to 
bear the word “Stop” and to be located 
in such position and to be provided 
with letters of a size to be clearly legi- 
ble from a distance of at least one 
hundred feet along the street intersect- 
ing the through street. All such signs 
shall be illuminated at night or so 
placed as to be illuminated by street 
lights or by the headlights of approach- 
ing motor vehicles. 7 

Section 45. One-Way Streets.—Upon 
the following streets, vehicular traffic 
shall move only in a (—) direction. ... 

A sign indicating the direction of 
traffic shall be erected and maintained 
at every intersection where movement 
in the opposite direction is prohibited. 

Note: Article VII of the ordinance set 
forth above includes those regulations 
covering the operation of vehicles which it 
is recommended be included in a munici- 
pal traffic ordinance, except in case such 
regulations are in conflict with the State 
vehicle law, or unnecessarily duplicate State 
law provisions. 

State vehicle laws include additional regu- 
lations and rules of the road, such as re- 
strictions as to speed and prohibitions 
against reckless driving. In general it is 
believed that such State law provisions need 
not be and should not be repeated in munic- 
ipal ordinances. 

However, it is recognized that in some 
States it is necessary for purposes of local 
e.forcement to repeat State law provisions 
in municipal ordinances, and in some States, 
furthermore, the matters are not fully 
covered by the State law. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 27. 





“Membership in Roman Catholic Church 


Has Increased, Census Bureau Reports 


Figures Place Enrollment in 


’ 


1926 at 18,606,850 Com- 


4 pared With 15,721,815 in 1916. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


reported parochial schools, with 48,681 | 
and teachers and Seen | 


~ preliminary and subject to revision. 


officers 
scholars. 


Number of 
churches 


1926 
18,939 
7,869 
11,070 

; 179 
134 

109 


705 


1916 


17,375 


146 
135 
109 
599 
105 
261 
1,496 
513 
1,411 
687 
369 
955 
579 
908 
713 
588 
520 
352 
339 
383 
377 
34 
221 
28 


New Hampshire 

Vermont ix 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conneticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Pikhigan ; , 

¥ METL 0006 esecsecesecess 
Minnesota 


Iowa 
CT Sinkcencetedsss 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
. Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
‘egon... 
fornia 


The more important data for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are shown in the 
following table. All figures for 1926 are 


Value of church 
edifices: 1926 

Churches 
reporting 
6,253 
6,684 
9,569 
148 
118 
97 
631 
118 
272 
586 
501 
330 
745 
368 
987 
626 
913 
692 
585 
503 
340 
365 
388 
379 
26 


Membership 


Amount 
$837,206,053 
669,681,780 
167,524,273 
5,847,500 
4,817,975 
4,038,312 
57,092,867 
10,203,775 
26,053,585 
177,022,018 
42,688,880 
78,121,413 
51,944,362 
19,188,995 
84,157,931 
18,017,500 
32,442,564 
26,873,807 
20,516,706 
27,973,825 
4,108,939 
5,100,575 
10,178,920 
10,440,650 
1,457,500 
13,168,010 
5,623,500 
3,659,377 
3,602,078 
1,346,100 
758,100 
1,710,500 
2,659,980 
6,824,851 
1,845,325 
2,476,250 
1,237,850 
1,693,537 
13,762,054 
2,929,490 
11,041,749 
3,062,200 
1,302,050 
856,033 
4,612,140 
1,577,789 
1,040,568 
1,084,600 
206,100 
4,881,066 


1916 
15,721,815 1 


1926 
18,604,860 
14,809,142 

3,795,708 
173,893 
146,646 

89,424 

1,629,424 
325,375 
557,747 

3,115,424 

1,055,998 

2,124,229 
972,109 
312,194 

1,352,719 

844,106 

657,511 

475,809 

287,066 

517,466 

104,195 

97,077 
154,889 
171,178 

36,696 
233,969 

67,348 

38,605 

71,265 

6,900 
9,036 

17,871 

39,379 
177,069 

24,876 

36,019 

32,705 

24,743 
587,946 

46,723 
555,899 

74,224 

23,143 

18,772 
125,757 
174,287 

96,471 

14,595 

8,447 
121,249 
55,574 
720,808 


148,530 
136,020 
78,178 
1,410,208 
261,312 
483,834 
2,745,552 
790,764 
1,830,532 
843,856 
272,288 
1,171,381 
572,117 
594,836 
415,664 
262,513 
445,352 
95,859 
72,113 
135,537 
128,948 
30,183 
219,530 
51,421 
36,671 
60,337 
4,989 
9,514 
18,214 
24,650 
160,185 
23,015 
37,482 
32,160 
21,120 
509,910 
47,427 
402,874 
78,113 

« 17,947 
12,801 
104,982 
177,727 
84,742 
10,000 
8,742 
97,418 
49,728 
494,539 


| 


| 


| as operators of vehicles on such through | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in détail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Cooperation with the States. 


F 


since its organization 


nomics investigations. 
cooperative studies are under way. 


is of a research character. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


By Dr. L. C. Gray, 


Senior Economist in Charge of Division of Land Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


OLLOWING the precedent of other divisions 
within the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Division of Land Economics ever 
in 1919 has found 
advantageous to cooperate with the States in land eco- 
At the present time five such 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that. the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


data must be obta 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 

1923— 


Research to Improve Utilization of Farm Lands 
Carried on by Federal and State Agencies 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Forty-Second Article—Studies of Land Economics. 


of milk sold per month, test, price per hundredweight, 
and total cash units for sale of milk per month. These 


ined from the local milk plants. The 


State men who are often personally acquainted with 


the managers can invariably get the desired informa- 


tion. 


colleges. The col 


staff. Newspaper 
it ‘ 
; Consequently the 


Most of the work of the Division of Land Economics 
The field includes land 
tenure, farm leasing, land valuation, regional studies in 
land utilization, food and population studies, land colon- 
ization and settlement, and kindred subjects. 
therefore, most of the cooperation with the States is 
with the State agricultural experiment stations. 


the Division 


follows: 


Naturally, 1. A study of 


of Federal Policies in Northwestern Colorado. 


When the final results are ready for publication 
they are more likely to be acceptable if they have been 
worked out in cooperation with the State agricultural 


lege extension staffs usually employ 


and distribute more widely publications that have been 
produced by or with the aid of the college research 


s of the States give generous atten- 


tion to publications of the State agricultural colleges. 


Federal studies get a better hearing, 


other things being equal, if they are done cooperatively 
with the State agricultural colleges. 


* * * 


of Land Economics there are now 


N 
I under way cooperative studies with the States as 


Land Utilization and the Operation 
Profes- 





2,661,025 | C. 
23,800,632 | Rouse, Dallas, Tex. 


* * * 


The Division of Land Economics finds it advan- 
tageous wherever possible to secure the cooperation 
of the State agricultural experiment stations before 
setting up a study, providing, of course, that the two 
agencies find in the investigation a common problem. 
The Division is interested in problems which are re- 
giongl in character. It often happens that several 
States in a given region are interested in making a 
simultaneous attack on a common problem. It is in 
just such a situation that the Division finds itself able 
to work to best advantage. 


One such situation has just recently arisen where 
three States, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky, have individually sought and received coopera- 
tion from this Division in an effort to solve the prob- 
lem of marginal and submarginal agriculture, in the 
Cumberland and Alleghany Mountains. Where a prob- 
lem possesses both regional and local interest the Divi- 
sion of Land Economics and the State agricultural 
stations cooperate most satisfactorily. 

* * * 


THE Division of Land Economies finds it desirable to 

work with State agencies for three main reasons: 
(1) It is economical; (2) much of the field work is 
done by State men familiar with the local situation; 
and (3) aid of all local agencies within the State is 
secured both as to obtaining field data and as to dis- 
seminating final results. 


Most of the cooperative projects provide that a sub- 
stantial share of the expense shall be borne by the 
State agencies. By reason of this the Division of 
Land Economics is able to extend the use of its funds 
further than would otherwise be possible. The Division 
usually bears no more than half the expense of a 
cooperative undertaking and often it is not required 
to bear as much as half the expense. 

* * * 


In all of the cooperative undertakings much of the 
routine field work is done by a staff made up mainly of 
State experiment station men. It is very helpful to 
have the field work done by State men, for they are 
usually quite familiar with the local agricultural situ- 
ation. 


A field staff made up largely of men who have 
lived in the State for some time and who have an 
intimate knowledge of the technique of carrying on 
various agricultural operations is in the best position 
to interview farmers. These men are more likely to 
obtain accurate and adequate data than those not inti- 
mately acquainted with agricultural operations. 


” * * 
I? IS also helpful to have the State experiment sta- 
tions cooperate in the land economic studies for it 
generally assures closer contact with the multitude of 
local agencies that need to be dealt with. Any eco- 


sor L. A. Moorhouse, of Colorado State Agricultural 
College, and Dr. L. C. Gray, of the Division of Land 
Economics, are project leaders. From this study there 
will be developed a land utilization program for the 
region. This project also involves a study of the opera- 
tion of Federal land policies in northwestern Colorado. 


2. A study of Land Taxation in Relation to Land 
Utilization in northern Wisconsin. In this study Pro- 
fessors B. H. Hibbard and J. S. Swenehart, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. L. C. Gray, of the 
Division of Land Economics, are the project leaders. 
The study was initiated by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1926. It is proposed in this 
study to show the effects of the present high taxes on 
land utilization in the cut-over country of northern 
Wisconsin. 


3. Study of Land Utilization in Southeastern West 
Virginia. This project was initiated in the fall of 1927. 
It is carried on in cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service and the West Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is proposed to elaborate a program of land 
utilization in the Appalachian highland that will afford 
a given population a larger per capita income than is 
now had. 


In this region the land is hilly and under present 
farm practices, for the most part, marginal or sub- 
marginal. It is thought that an appropriate adjust- 
ment of forestry farming to a somewhat smaller popu- 
lation will appreciably enhance per capita income, 


4. Study of Land Utilization in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania. This project and another which is about to be 
initiated in Kentucky are intended to serve the same 
purpose as the West Virginia land utilization investi- 
gation. A regional plan of land use will be elaborated 
for Tioga County. ioga County is typical of a large 
number of counties in northern Pennsylvania which on 
account of rugged topography are finding it difficult 
to compete agriculturally with the more level-lying 
areas of Pennsylvania and other States. 


Here, as in West Virginia, it hoped to be able to 
work out a combination of farming and forestry which 
will afford a population (probably smaller than that 
now living in the region) a per capita income compara- 
ble to that found in other vocations. 

* * * 


"THE Division of Land Economics also cooperates with 

the States in informal ways. Materials are supplied 
to extension and research workers and to the press. 
Hundreds of letters from private individuals are an- 
swered annually. These have to do with questions of 
lands available for settlement, land utilization, extent 
of abandonment, reclamation policy, land values, farm 
loans, public land policy, population and food supply, 
land tenure, farm leases, farm wages and many other 
related subjects. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
in 


nomic study requires the securing of a large amount 
of personal data of an intimate character. 


For example, in the Pennsylvania study now under 
way, the field men are required to obtain the pounds 


ing, Bureau 
discuss Fede 
associations. 


issue of July 27, Chris 
charge of the Divisionof Cooperative Market- 


L. Christensen, 


of Agricultural Economics will 
ral relations with cooperative 
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Army Orders 


Mstr. Sgt. William E. Wiese, from Lang- 
ley Field, Va., to Middletown, Pa., by way 
of Bolling Field, D. C., and Halifax, Pa.; 
he will ferry an airplane to be overhauled 
at that place. 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Stevens, Inf., 
orders of July 14 amended: To Canal Zone. 

Capt. John D. Townsend, Inf., frem Platts- 
Lurg Barracks, N. Y., to Porto Rico. 

First Lieut. Francis Willard Pruitt, Med. 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. Tohmas J. Ford, Inf., from 
Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. 

Maj. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, Coast Art. 
Corps, to Fort Monroe, Va., upon completion 
of present tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Charles Archibald Ellis, 
Signal Corps Res., ordered to active duty 
at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

First Lieut. Cyle H. Lamb, Fin. Dept., 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., will proceed 
home and await retirement. 

First Sgt. Benjamin Davis, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Thomas, 
Ky. 

Mstr. Sgt. William H. Russell, will be 
placed on the retired list at West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Maj. Philander C. Riley, Med. Corps, and 
Capt. Roy F. Brown, Med. Corps, detailed 
as members of a board to meet at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Army medical center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for examing applicants for ap- 
pointment in the Medical Department and 
candidates for position as interne in Army 
hospitals. 

Col. Harry Harmon Blee, Air Res., orders 
of June 22 revoked. 

Following-named first lieutenants of the 
Medical Corps relieved from Fort Sam 
Houston and will proceed to place specified: 
Howard K, Crutcher, Dallas, Tex., Nathaniel 
Isler, Jeffersonville, Ind., Milford 0. 


| 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, thereforé, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: ; 
A-23199. Commissioners—Fees—Acknowl- 

edgements in Internal Revenue Cases. 
Claims of United States commissioners for 
fees on account of services performed for 
the Government are required under Section 
856, R. S., to be settled in the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Section 21 of the act of May 28, 1896, 29 
Stat. 184, does not authorize a fee to com- 
missioners for taking an acknowledgment 
of discharge of tax liens. rf 

A-23638. Appropriations—Public Buildings 
—Landscape Architects. The appropriation 


made by the act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 
925, for the acquisition of property under 


the act of January 13, 1928, 45 Stat. 52, is 


First Lieut. Oscar W. Koch, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Bliss, Tex., to Kansas City, Kans. 

First Lieut. George E. Waldo, Coast Art., 
from Philippine Dept., to Fort Winfield 
Scott, Calif. 

Second Lieut. William C. Davis, Coast 
Art., from Fort Barrancas, Fla., to Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Maj. Robert B. McBride, Field Art., from 
peer Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


First Lieut. Joseph E. McGill, Coast Art. 
Corps, order of May 21 revoked, 


available for the payment of expenses in- 
curred in the landscaping of land acquired 
or to be acquired under said act of Janu- 
ary 18, 1928. 

| A-28640. (S) War Risk Insurance—Escheat 
—Suits. Where insurance has been escheated 
to the United States jx accordance with 
section 303 of the act of June 7, 1924, as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1925, 43 
Stat. 1310, through appropriate proceedings 
of the court, the insurance may not there- 
after be paid to an administrator, prior to 
judgment, upon the ground that after the 
escheat proceedings a will was found and 
admitted to probate. 

A-23641. Contracts—Sovereign capacity— 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission. 
The United States as a contractor is not 
liable in damages or otherwise for its acts 
in its soverign capacity, and a Government 
contract for work iw the District of Co- 
lumbia may not be amended so as to impose 
on the Government cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance necessitated by act 
May 17, 1928, 45 Stat. 600. See Horowitz v. 
United States, 267 U. S. 458; Maxwell v. 
United States, 3 Fed. (2d) 906. 

A-23657, (S) Traveling expenses—Trans- 
portation requests—Bus lines. If trans- 
portation requests are refused by bus lines 
the traveler may pay his fare in cash, 
claiming reimbursement therefor upon his 
regular travel voucher, with a full explana- 
tion of the facts. 

A-23673, Contracts—Architect of the Capi- 
tol—Senate Wing. The appropriation made 
by the act of May 14, 1928, 45 Stat. 625, 
for rearrangement and reconstruction of 
the Senate Wing of the Capitol is required 
to be expended under the direction and 
supervision of the Committee on Rules and 
any proposed contract for the work should 
be submitted for the approval of the said 
committee, 

Where work is of such a character its 
extent or cost cannot be definitely esti- 
mated in advance it would appear to be 
desirable to enter into a cost-plus contract 
fixing the maximum cost with suitable 
stipulations for controlling the items of 
cost. 


| Bradley, Francis Herbert. 
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Ames, Van Meter. Aesthetics of the novel, 
by Van Meter Ames. 221 p. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1928, 

28-14834 


Ballard, F. W., & company, Cleveland. Re- | 


port on street lighting costs in the larger 
cities of the United States of America, 
1928. 147 p,, illus. Cleveland, 0,, 1928. 
28-14802 

Barber, Horatio, The aeroplane speaks, by 
H. Barber ... With an introduction by 
Professor Alexander Klemin. 50 full 
yages of “types of aeroplanes” and 85 
sketches and diagrams. 148 p., illus. 
N Y., McBride, 1928. 28-14800 


Ethical studies, 
by F. H. Bradley. 2d ed. rev., with ad- 
ditional notes by the author. 344 p. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1927, 

Bradley, Leon Alson. Studies on 
aerobic bacteria commonly concerned in 
the decomposition of cellulose by... and 
Leo F. Rettger. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale 
university, 1925. Reprinted from Jour- 
nal of bacteriology, vol xiii, no. 5, May, 
1927.) p. 321-345. Baltimore, 1927. 

28-14822 

Brigance, William Norwood, comp. Classi- 
fled speech models of eighteen forms of 
public address, by William Norwood 
Brigance. 413 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts, 
1928. 28-14584 

Brown, Clara M. The teaching of home 
economics, by... and Alice H. Haley. 
(Riverside home economics series) N., 
Y., Houghon, 1928. 28-14801 

Carter, Charles F. Bacteriology for nurses. 
213 p., illus, St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby 
co., 1928. 28-14815 

Charnwood, Godfrey Rathbone Benson, Ist 
baron. A personal conviction. 92 p. Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton, 1928. 

: 28-14859 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. The adventures 
of Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass, by Mark 
Twain [pseud.] edited by Charles Honce, 
with a foreword by Vincent Starrett, and 
a note on “A celebrated village idiot” 
by James O'Donnell Bennett. 59 p. Chi- 
cago, Covici, 1928. 28-14836 

Collie, John Norman. A century of 
chemistry at University college. 
the sixth of a series of centennary ad- 
dresses. Delivered on Tuesday, June 28, 
1927. (University college centenary cel- 
ebrations. 6.) 35 p London, University 
of London press, 1927. 28-14820 

De Quincey, Thomas. A diary of Thomas 
De Quincey, 1803, here 
replica as well as in print from the orig- 
inal manuscript in the possession of the 
Reverend C. H. Steel. Edited by Horace 
A. Eaton. 251 p. London, N. Douglas, 
1927. 28-14595 

Eichler, Lillian. The art of conversation, 
2 v. Garden City, N. Y¥., Pub. for N. 


Denial of Injunction 


reproduced in 


Against Government Upheld 


_ CUContinued from Page 8.] 
lacking in equity in that suit for injunc- 
tion will not lie against an official of 
the Executive Department to restrain 
as a nuisance a use of Government 
property authorized by Congress and 


| within the discretion of the Executive. 


As said by Professor Pomeroy (Equity 
4th Ed., Vol. 4, p. 
4062): 


Rights of Private Persons 


Must Be Protected 


“Ae injunction will not issue against 
an executive officer of the Government, 
nor against one acting under him, to 
restrain the performance of execution 
of administrative acts and orders with- 
in the scope of his authority. This is 
based upon the principle which governs 
also the legal remedy of mandamus. It 
would be contrary to our theory of 
Government for the judicial department 
to interfere with the reasonable discre- 


|tion of the executive.’ 


See also 32 C. J. 246; Dakota Co. v. 
t 163, 184; 
Louisana v. McAdoo 234 U. S. 627, 633; 
Sheriff v. Turner 19 Fed. 782. 

It is true that Congress in exercising 
the powers vested in it by the Constitu- 
tion, and the Executive in exercising 
the discretion reposed in it by Congress, 
must have regard for the rights of pri- 
vate persons as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Private property cannot be 
taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, nor can persons be deprived 
of property without due process of law. 

But in this case the land upon which 
the explosives are to be stored belongs 
to the Government, and the only injury 
which complainants apprehend is injury 
arising out of the Governments use of 
its own property. The question is 
whether such use authorized by act of 
Congress can be enjoined by courts as 
a@ nuisance. The question, we think, an- 
swers itself. Of course, if what is done 
by officials under authority of law 
amounts to a taking of private property 
for public use, the owner is entitled to 
recover just compensation in a proper 
proceeding. Portsmouth Harbor etc., Co. 
v. U. S. 327. But it is unthinkable that 
the courts should enjoin as a nuisance 
the use of Government property by a 
coordinate branch of the Government, 
the Executive, where such use is au- 
thorized by a valid act of the other 
coordinate branch, the Legislature. 

It is elementary that courts will not 
enjoin as a nuisance action authorized 
by valid legislative authority. 20 R. C. 
L. 500; Transportation Co. v. Chicago 
99 U. S. 635, 640; note 107 Am. St. 
Rep. 220. Certainly injunction should 
not be granted where the alleged 
nuisance arises out of action taken un- 
der legislative authority exercised un- 
der one of the first mandates of the 
Constitution, “to provide for the com- 
mon defense.” i 

For the reasons stated, the action of 
the Court below in dismissing the bill 
is affirmed. 

June 15, 1928. 
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Doubleday, inc, by Toubleday, Page & 
company, 1927. 28-14851 
Harness horse association, Chicago. . 
Racing rules. 1928. 1 v. Chicago, Ill, 
Harness horse associa tion, 1928, 28-14798 
| Jenkins, Oliver. Heavenly bodies; a volume 
of poems. 61 p. Chicago, P. Covici, 
1928. 28-14582 
Joseph, Michael. How to write serial fiction, 
by . and Marten Cumberland. 227 p. 
N. Y~, Holt, 1928. 28-14583 
Kane, Elisha Kent. Gongorism and the 
golden age; a study Of exhuberance and 
unrestraint in the arts, by Blisha K. 
Kane, with decoratioms by the author. 
275 p. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina press, 1928, 28-14921 
|Knowles, David. The Emg lish mystics. 210 p. 
London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
| 1927. 28-14861 
|Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, . Tales 
of a wayside inn, by Henry Wadsworth 
| Longfellow. New ed., with full teaching 
and study equipment, by Barbara Grace 
Spayd. (The RiversiGe literature series. 
nos. 33-35.) 302 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1928. 28-14922 
|MeCormick, John F. Scholastic metaphysics. 
v. Chicago, IL., Loyola university 
press, 1928 28-14849 
|Malti, Michel George. Solid dielectrics. 
(Thesis (Ph D.)—Cornell university, 
| 1927.) 17p. Pittsfield, Mass. 1927. 
28-14823 
The legend of the 
“francs-tireurs” of I.sOuvain; a reply to 
the report of Professor Meurer. 62 p. 
Louvain, Belgium. Printed by F. Ceuter- 
ick, 1928, 28-14580 
Moore, Mrs. Julia A. © Davis), The sweet 
singer of Michigan, poems by... edited 
and with an introdGuction by Walter 
Blair. 158 p. Chicagco, P Covici, 1928. 
1 28-14587 
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| dalen Ponsonby. 304 p. N.Y, J. H- 
Sears & co,, 1927. 28-14579 
Quinze joyes de mariage. ... The fifteen 
| joys of marriage, ascribed to Antoine de 
La Sale, c, 1388-C. 1462, translated from 
the French by Richard Aldington; with 
an introduction. (Broadway transla- 
tions.) 241 p. N. W., Dutton & co, 
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Robertson, John Mackinnon, Jesus and 
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handbooks.) 84 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillian 
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95 p. London, G. Howe, 1928, 28-14576 
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Felice; a play in one act, by F, Sladen- 
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Boston, The Baker international play 
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cat; a diversion in one act, by F. Sladen- 
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Boston, The Baker imternational pley bu- 
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wooing of Artemis. 71 p. Toronto, Dent, 
1927. 28-14593 
Ure, Roland W. A boy camper’s problems: 
a discussion course for use in boys” 
camps. 69 p, N. Y., Association press, 1928. 
28-14799 
Valley, George. . The influence of car- 
bon _ dioxide on bacteria, by.,. and Leo 
F. Rettger. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale uni- 
versity, 1926. Reprinted from Journal of 
bacteriology, vol. xiv, mo. 2, August, 1927.) 
p. 101-137, Baltimore, 1927, 28-14821 
Waldman, Milton, America conquers death. 
30 p. N.Y, W. E. Rudge, 1928, 28-14837 
Walpole, Hugh, Anthony Trollope, by Hugh 
Walpole. (English men of letters, ed. by 
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Federal Anti-Trust Decisions. Cases decided 
im United States courts arising under, in- 
volving or growing Out of the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Anti-Trust Acts, in- 
cluding a few somewhat similar decisions 
not based upon those acts, 1923-1927. 
Compiled under the direction of the At- 
torney General. Vol. 10. Price, $2.75. 
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Decisicns of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Sept.-Nov., 1927. Vol. 182. -Re- 
ported by the Commission. Price, $2.25. 

(8-80656) 

A Calendar of Livestock Parasites. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 25. Price, 5 cents. 
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Why Grow Timber? Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 26, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Price, 5 cents. Agr. 28-1100 

Standard Specifications for Zinc-Coated 
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Efficiency Urged 
In Use of Funds 


By Universities | 


Education Bureau Suggests 
Coordination Rather 
Than Increases 
In Incomes. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ready available. This tendency reflects a 
high degree of confidence that support 
will be provided willingly if the useful- 
ness and economy of the service given 
by the colleges and universities are ||} 
clearly apparent to those Who support 
the institutions. Yet the burean’s sur- 
veys present the facts and frequently |]| 
make ‘comparisons which obviously eall | 
for larger provision of resources. 

The Utah survey shows that in pro- ||| 
portion to population Utah has more | 
students in college than any other State; |] 
that whereas the average for all States |]} 
in the number of students that attend) 
college in their own States is 75.6 per} 
cent in Utah the number is 86.7 per cent, ||| 
and that only one other State shows a | 
larger proportion of its women in college 
than does Utah. Yet facts show that | 
Utah stands ninth among the States with 
respect to its income for private insti- | 
tutions, twenty-first in its income for} 
public institutions, and nineteenth for | 
public and private institutions combined. 
Of the 11 far Western States, Utah 
stands next to the bottom of the list in 
the proportion of the tax dollar expended | 
for higher education, Arizona leading 
the list with 5.24 per cent, and California 
ending it with 2.33 per cent. 

The bureau survey of Kansas makes | 
it clear that the State is not giving the | 
financial support that it should to higher ||} 
education, It recommends that the legis- | 
lature provide for the needs of its State | 
institutions through means of a mill tax. 

Data resulting from a study of the| 
economic and social conditions of Tennes- 
see—its resources, transportation, popu- | 
lation, and the condition of elementary 
and secondary education—indicate that! 
Tennessee is economically able to do its 
full share im educating its people, and| 
that, with the improvement of its sec- 
ondary schools, it will soon need to make 
better provision for college and advanced 
education. 

Surveys made by other agencies 
emphasize deficiencies in support of 
higher educational institutions. 

In its study of higher education in 
Indiana the commission reached certain 
of its conclusions through a comparison 
with the six other States of the North 
Central section (Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin), in! 
which economnic and industrial conditions |]} 
are similar to those in Indiana. Com | 
parisons Aare made of the area, popula- 
tion, value of products, and wealth and 
income of Indiana with these six States 
as related to their ability to support edu- 
cation. On the basis of these compari- 
sons the conclusion is reached that Indi- |]! 
ana should contribute 10 per cent of the 
combined funds given for the support of 





this group of States. 
Indiana Situation. 

While Indiana supports generously ele- 
mentary and secondary education, it is 
the only State in the North Central group | 
in which the support given to higher| 
education, public and private, is below 
the standard of the North Central group. 
In view of the failure of the private 
colleges to contribute support equal to; 
that contributed by the privately con- 
trolled colleges of the six other North! 
Central States, the commission believes 
that the State will be compelled to 
choose between three alternatives: 

“(1) To offer a relatively limited pro- 
gram of higher education, (2) to accept | 
a quality of instruction and service in- 
terior to that of other North Central 
States, or (3) to contribute to higher! 
education considerably more than 10 per! 
cent of the amount contributed by the! 
seven North Central States.” | 

_A study of the plants of the institu- | 
tion, including their utilization, and the! 
equipment of each, showed that because | 
the State “has not supported higher edu-} 
cation in an adequate manner in the} 
past” there *‘has resulted an accumulated | 
deficit in buildings and equipment. The | 
physical plants are all inadequate to} 
meet the needs of the institutions.” Sug- | 
gestions for the amelioration gf the con-! 
ditions brought about by the failure of | 
the State to support higher education | 
on an ample basis include the raising of |]| 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the present 
student fees of the two State universities, ! 

Survey in Texas. 

With reference to funds for the in- 
stitutions of Texas, the survey commis- 
sion condemns the practice of appropriat- | 
ing for individual items, and urges in- 
stead the appropriation of lump sums, 
It doubts the expediency of a mill tax, | 
concerning which there has been con- | 
siderable discussion in the State, but re- 
commends that consideration of the 
matter be postponed until a centralized | 
board of higher education shall have 
opportunity to make a unified system | 
and propose a State program of higher 
education. | 

_That “the government of the Philip- |} 
pines must gZive more support to its !]) 
university and with increase in resources | 
a considerably increased proportionate 
share” is obvious from the results of a 
study the commission made of the rela- | 
tion between expenditures for higher | 
education and population in 32 States} 
and the Philippines, which shows the | 
Philippines at the bottom of the list in| 
its per capita expenditure for 
education. The commission recommends 
that a stable income for the university 
be assured by setting aside for this 
purpose a definite percentage of the 
insular revenues, and that an appropria- | 
tion be made to the university to provide 
for present and future building needs, to 
be available in’ annual installments dur- 
ing the succeedings five years. 

The report on the University of Porto 
Rico recommends that an annual tax of 
2 mills on al Ireal and personal pro- 
erty in the island be provided, the pro- 
ceeds of the tax up to the sum of $600,- 
000 to be used for the support of the | of 
university. In previous years the cus-| 
tomary appropriation for the current ex- 
penses of the universit 
000, supplemented infrequently — by 
Special appropriations for new paibdings. | 
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higher | Suggestions Said to Have Been 


it not? 


tion. 

Q. Which related to fundamental work 
done in the educational area? 
sir. 

Q. Was 
time that an individual fellowship fund | 
should be established at the University 


Q. 
ex. | A. 
y had been $150,-| trial fellowship fund’? means, Judge ; | 


Accounting 


Sce under “Banking-F inance” and 
“Taxation” headings. 


Aeronautics 

Department of Interior announces 
Army Air Service will cooperate with 
Geological Survey in maying topo- 


graphical map of the United States by | 
in eight | 


areas 


Page 1, Col. 4 


photographing over 
States. 


East Indies awarded to the 
service to begin September 3. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reviews 
development of Federal : 
aviation as means to safeguard flying 
public. 
Page 1 Col. 2 
Airplane dusting adopted for blue- 
berry bushes in Maine infected by blue- 
berry maggot. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Company is formed in Sweden for 
the manufacture of aircraft. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


. 
A griculture 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces extension of of quarantine 
in effect July 1, 1930, against apple, 
pear, quince and mazzard cherry 
stocks. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Weekly report of Weather Bureau 
shows growing crops were aided by 
warm weather and showers during 
week ended July 24. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Failure of fruit crop in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, said to create demand for 
American products. 


Studies in Land Economics—Article 
by Dr. L. C. Gray, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Airplane dusting adopted for blue- 


berry bushes in Maine infected by blue- | 


berry maggot. 


Journal of Agricultural Reasearch— 


publication issued by the Department | 


of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
A Calendar of Livestock Parasities— 
publication issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau of Entomology to cooperate 
with Mexico in study of orange worm 
in Mexico, 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Egg and poultry pool in Saskatche- 
wan is managed by women. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
of creameries 


Cooperative control 


and cheese factories is being extended. | 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Anti-Trust Laavs 


Federal Anti-Trust Decisions—Com- 
piled under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General. Page 9, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 9. 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 7 ) 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel-} 


phia increases rediscount rate. 
ee hl Page 7, Col. 1 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


See «under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Standard Specifications for 
Coated (Galvanized) Sheets—publica- 
tion issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission—Sept.-Nov. 1927—publica- 


tion issued by the Commission. 
Page 9, Col. 7 

Journal of Agricultural Reasearch— 
publication issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Why Grow 
ture. 

A Calendar of Livestock Parasities— 
publication issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. Page 9, Col. 7 

Federal Anti-Trust Decisions—Com- 
piled under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General. Page 9, Col. 7 


Books and publications received by! 


the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 
Census Data 


Bureau of Census makes public 
figures on membership and property 
of Roman, Catholic Church in the 
United States in 1926. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
Chemicals 


F. H. Herrick, chemist, Department 
of 


Missouri Speakers 


Selected by Utilities 


Made to Educator for 
Addresses. 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


A. He was evidently alluding 
my address read at the gas conven- 


A. Yes, 
there a proposal at some} 
Missouri? A. I think so, sir. 


Was it established? 


« 
I am not sure what that “indus- 


ot I believe it to be this, if I may ex-| Missouri at Columbia, and the Univer- 
plain :-—. 


( 


regulation of | 


Page 4, Col. 3! 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 7} 


Zine- ; 


; Timber ?—Publication | 
issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
Page 9, Col. 7! 


f Agriculture, discovers possibilities | 
of chemical conversion of waste to in- | 


acm 
tion o 

| souri, and I think that is the industrial | tures in their engineering schools? A.| 

| fellowship fund; that is what it means. 


of an address by your chairman 
1923? A. Yes, sir; IE think it is, 


the 


sir. 


work 


WASHINGTON, 


Che Anited States 


THURSDAY, JULY 


Baily 


each 
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| dustrial uses by means of action of 
; molds. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


German chemical cartel (1. G. Far-} 


purchase shares in 


” 


| ben-industrie) I 
| lignite works “Carolina 


Page 2, Col. 8 


| Coal : 


District Court, District of Maryland, 
rules railway is not liable for damages 
| from explosion of pitch dust which re- 
| vealed for first time that pitch dust is 
case (Cornec, etc. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co., ete.) 

Page 1, Col. 2 


| 
_Commerce-Trade 


| Circuit Court of 
Circuit, rules suit 

prevent authorized 

Federal Government 
absence of consent 
be sued. (Ferris, 
Wilbur et al.) 


to 
of 
in 
to 
Vi 


for injunction 
acts of agent 

will not lie 
of Government 
trustee, et al. 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Failure of fruit crop in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, said to create demand for 
American products. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce is advised 
that American machinery is being used 
extensively in Japan in restoring cities 
damaged by earthquakes. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Federal Anti-Trust Decisions—Com- 
piled under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General. 
German chemical cartel (I. G. Far- 
ben-industrie) purchase — shares i 
lignite works “Carolina.” 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Weekly index of business charts 


prepared by the Department of Com- | 


merce. Page 4, Col. 3 


of creation of free 
Venezuela, 


port at Turiamo, 


Page 3, Col. 2 


British West Africa raises duty of | 


tobacco. Page 4, Col. 6 
Exhibition to be held for display of 

products of Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Construction 


Shipbuilding in America 

slightly in last quarter year. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Navy Department receives first bid 
for construction of two dirigibles. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Mile-long tunnel through walls 

Zion Canyon, Utah, nearly completed. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 
See Index 
Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court rules on tariff rates 
on_ straw hats, lace and embroidered 
articles and scissors. 


declined 


i 


and Law Digest on 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Customs Bureau rules that lacquered 
dressing case is to be assessed as of 


chief value of wood, and not as mirror. | 


' . Page 3, Col. 7 
Education 


Bureau of Education frequently 
urges closer coordination in use of 
funds available to institutions of higher 
learning, rather than increased income. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


Line from Paris to Versailles being 
electrified, 


Foodstuff s 


Page 3, Col. 4 


application of Royal Baking Powder 
Company for an increase in tariff on 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


tion of United States Veterans’ Bureau 
in advising Canadian 


| ply for life insurance issued by Cana- 
dian Government. Page 3, Col. 5 


East Indies awarded to the Nether- 
land Indian Air Service Company for 
service to begin September 3. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Swedish engineer says distaste for 

physical labor has handicapped indus- 
try in Europe in obtaining higher 
classes of foremen. 

Page 2, Col. 


Secretary Kellogg sents note to 
China announcing willingness of 
United States to revise tariff provisions 
of Chinese treaties. 


_ 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Bureau of Entomology to cooperate 
with Mexico in study of orange worm 

, in Mexico, Page 2, Col. 1 
Decline is noted in German emigra- 


the chief point of embarkation. 
, Page 2, Col. 7 
i Germany has one textile store for 
every 640 inhabitants. 
° 
vw 


Page 4, Col. 


Q. 
A. 


Go ahead. 
There is a committee on the rela- 
f electricity to agriculture in Mis- 


Q. Was there a proposal made at 


some time that subscriptions for that 
fellowship fund 
from certain of the electric and gas 
companies? A, I think it is wholly elec- 
tric, sir, as far as I recollect. 


should be obtained 


Q. Do you know whether the subscrip- 


tions mentioned there were obtained 
or not? A. I do not. 


Q. Is document 2640 a printed copy 
in 
Q.. That describes in 
Yes, 


! de the work done 
universities; does it nol? A, 
Q. Showing that the committee’s 
in the universities was largely 
-ompleted prior to May 1, 1922? A. 


Yes. 


Q. Showing that the University of 


Contract for air lines in Netherland | dangerously combustible. Summary of | 
c a s } | 


Nether- | 
land Indian Air Service Company for | 


Appeals, Fourth 


Page 9, Col. 7 ; 


in | 


Department of Commerce is informed | 


of | 


Tariff Commission opens hearings on | 


Canadian Government asks coopera- | 


: ; veterans of ex- | 
tension of time in which they may ap- | 


Contract for air lines in Netherland | 


2 ‘ 


| Exhibition to be held for display ot | 


products of Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Line from Paris to Versailles being 
electrified. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
{Zz " 
| Forestry 
| America is said to lead in wood con- 
| sumption; Department of Agriculture 
| reviews findings of W. N. Sparhawk 
forest economist of Forest Service. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Why Grow Timber ?—Publication 
| issued by the Department of Agricul- 
} ture. 
Page 9, Col, 7 


| s 
Gov't Personnel 

Roy O. West of Chicago, Ill., takes 
office as Secretary of Interior, succeed- 
ing Dr, Hubert Work, resigned. 


Page 1, Col. 6] 
against | 


warned 
in political 


Federal. employes 
taking active part 


paign. | 


Page 3, Col, 2 

~ § . . 

Gov't Supplies 
Bureau of Budget adopts proposal | 
for exclusive use by Government of | 
domestic products except where ad- 
' vantage of quality or price is gained. 
Page 1, Col. 1) 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


o 

Studies in Land Economics—Article | 
by Dr. L. C. Gray, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 


o 
vo 


Page 9, Col. 


. 
Highways | 
Conclusion of full text of model 
traffic ordinance approved at Nationai | 
Conference on Street and Highway | 
Safety. | 
Page 9, 


| Insurance 


Conclusion of ~- full text of opinion | 
of Board of Tax Appeals holding that 
fund of an insurance company used to 
pay premium reductions is part of re- 
serve. (Standard Life Insurance Com- 


pany of America v. Commissioner of | cases involving 164 radio stations cited | 


| Internal Revenue.) 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Canadian Government asks coopera- 
tion of United States Veterans’ Bureau | 
in advising Canadian veterans of ex- 
‘ tension of time in which they may ap- 
ply for life insurance issued by Cana- 
dian Government. Page 3, Col. 5 


Labor 


Swedish engineer says distaste for 
physical labor has handicapped indus- 
try in Europe in obtaining higher 
classes of foremen. | 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Total number of employes in April 
of Class I Railways reduced 5.67 per 
cent under April, 1927, 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Lumber | 


| 
| 
| 


that Spain has changed requirements 
for ship’s manifests covering lumber | 
shipments. Page 4, Col. 7 | 
America is said to lead in wood con-| 
| sumption; Department of Agriculture | 
reviews findings of W. N. Sparhawk | 
forest economist of Forest Service. 


cam-| 


Policy of shipping fuel oil for navy 
jin Merchant Fleet Corporation tankers 
|instead of private ships to be consid- 
‘ered at conference. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Naturalization 


George Remus, Cincinnati lawyer, is 
given time by Department of Labor to 


| produce evidence of American citizen- | 


| ship. 

| Page 3, Col. 5 

‘Oil 

| Policy of shipping fuel oil for navy 
in Merchant Fleet Corporation tankers 


| instead of private ships to be consid-! 


'ered at conference. 


| Page 4, Col. 5} 


| Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit finds patent on paper 
| drinking cup with pleated wall 
rim is valid and infringed. 
(Tulip Cup Corporation, et al., v. Ideal 
Cup Corporation.) 


| curled 


Page 8, Col. 4 

Cireuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, rules new use discovered for old 
device not patentable. 
Rapids Refrigerator Co. v. 


1s 


Stevens.) 


Page 8, Col. 1| 
on 


See Index 
Page 8. 


Public Health 


Graduate courses for physicians and 
nurses in maternity and infancy work 
held in various States. 


and: Law Digest 


‘ i Page 3, Col. 4 
Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 20 hefore 


Col. 1. the Federal Trade Commission in its in- | 


vestigation of public utilities. Wit- 
ness: John B. Sheridan. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 
Radio 


Radio Commission to study all of 


for failure to serve public interest be- 
fore announcing its decisions. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Bureau of Standards announces re- 

sult of mathematical study of radio- 
frequency transformer theory. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Full text of report of Commissioner 
McManamy recommending that Inter- 


legal for railroads to transport private 

cars for other carriers free or at less 

than regular rates, and criticizing other 

oractices in use of private passenger 

cars. 

Page 6, Col. 2 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 


|caneels tariffs filed by Boston & Maine} 
& Miners | 
Department of Commerce is advised | Transportation Company affecting the) 


Railroad and Merchants 


interchange of freight at Boston, and 

dismisses complaint filed by the Boston 

& Maine against the Merchants & Min- 
ers company. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

District Court, District of Maryland, 

rules railway is not liable for damages 


and | 


(Grand | 


Summary of All News Contained: in Today’s Issue 


+ 


| 
| . 7 
| Shipping 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
cancels tariffs filed by Boston & Maine 
Railroad and Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company affecting the 
| interchange of freight at Boston, and 
| dismisses complaint filed by the Boston 
& Maine against the Merchants & Min- 


ers company. 
Page 6, Col, 1 
Department of Commerce is advised 
that Spain has changed requirements 
} for ship’s manifests covering lumber 
| shipments. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Policy of shipping fuel oil for navy 
in Merchant Fleet Corporation tankers 
instead of private ships to be consid- 
ered at conference. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Chief of Bureau of Research of Ship- 
| ping Board advocates merchant marine 
| adequate to handle foreign trade of 
nation. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 
| Expedition on Cost Guard cutter 
begins study of icebergs and ocean con- 
ditions off Labrador and Greenland. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 
| Decline is noted in German emigra- 
tion, with Bremen passing Hamburg as 
' the chief point of embarkation. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Shipbuilding in America declined 
| slightly in last quarter year. 
j Page 4, Col. 4 


Simplified Practices 


| Standard Specifications for Zinc- 
| Coated (Galvanized) Sheets—publica- 
! tion issued by the Bureau of: Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Page 9, Col, 7 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission opens hearings on 
| application of Royal Baking Powder 
' Company for an increase in tariff on 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid. 

\ Page 3, Col. 1 


Taxation 


| 
| 





Bonus paid to contractor to expedite 
completion of building to replace struc- 
| ture destroyed by fire is held to be 
| capital expenditure and not to be ex- 
| pense deductible from tax. (Frank & 
| Seder Co. v. Commissioner; Board of 
| Tax Appeals.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 
'  Conelusion of full text of opinion 
| of Board: of Tax Appeals holding that 
| fund of an insurance company used to 
pay premium reductions is part of re- 
serve. (Standard Life Insurance Com- 


‘state Commerce Commission find it il-| pany of America v. Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue.) 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces acquiescience in decisions of 
| Board of Tax Appeals. 
| Page 5 
| Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5, 


| Textiles 

| Germany has one textile store for 
| every 640 inhabitants. 

j Page 4, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 3| from explosion of pitch dust which re- | Tobacco 


‘Manufacturers 


Company is formed in Sweden for 

| the manufacture of aircraft. | 

| Page 4, Col. 7 
. 


Mines and Minerals | 


Standard Specifications for Zinc- | 
Coated (Galvanized) Sheets—publica- | 
| tion issued by the Bureau of Foreign | 

and Domestic Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Mines to distribute motion | 
picture depicting dangers from carbon | 

| monoxide and preventive measures. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


Bureau of Mines to distribute motion | 
picture depicting dangers from carbon | 
monoxide and preventive measures. 4 

Page 2, Col. 5} 
e se 
Municipal Gov't 

Conclusion of full text of model | 

| traffic ordinance approved at National | 


| Conference on Street and Highway, 
| Safety. Page 9, Col. 1 


| National Defense | 
| Representative” Butler predicts en- 
| actment at next session of Congress of 
| bill to readjust system of promotions | 
j and ranking of Navy officers. 
i Page 1, Col. 2 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. Page 9 

Navy Department receives first bid 
| for construction of two dirigibles. 


| Page 1, Col. 6| 
tion, with Bremen passing Hamburg as | 


Group of ensigns of line of Navy to 
| be transferred to Naval Supply Corps. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
starts 


; 
| Secretary of War 
| Hawaii, 


trip to 


introduced special public utility courses? 
lA. Yes, sir. Si 
| Q. And give special public utility lec- 


es, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any utility 
men go to the colleges and lecture from 
time to time? A. I do not know the en- 
tire extent, Judge. 

Q. Does it happen seldom or often? 
A. I cannot even tell you that, but I 

| think it is a not infrequent occurrence. 


Protests Made Against 
Chautauqua Speakers 


Q. There was some agitation among 
your people—that is, the utility people— 
regarding speakers who had appeared in 
connection with Chautauqua courses; Was 
there not? A. Yes, sir,’ 

Q. Considerable fault was found, was 
there not, because Mr, Bryan and Mr, 

_ Thompson had talked in favor of munici- 
| pal ownership? A, I do not remember 
| Mr. Bryan, 

Q. You remember Mr. Thompson? A. 


{sity of Washington at St, Louis. have! Very well. 


| nues 


| Department of Interior 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


vealed for first time that pitch dust is 
dangerously combustible. Summary of 
case (Cornec, etc. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. co., ete.) Page 1% Col. 2 


Monthly statements of railroad reve-| 


and expenses for Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. , 
Page 6, Col. 2 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Sept.-Nov. 1927—publica- 
tion issued by the Commission. 

; Page 9, Col. 7 
° 


Summary decisions on_ rates 


‘handed down by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 
Page 6 
Total number of employes in April 
of Class I Railways reduced. 5.67 per 
cent under April, 1927. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Authority is asked of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by six railroads to 
issue securities. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Line from Paris to Versailles being 
electrified. 
Page 3,,Col. 4 


{ Mile-long tunnel through walls of 
| Zion Canyon, Utah, nearly completed. 


Science 


announces 

|Army Air Service will cooperate with 

{Geological Survey in making topo- 

graphical map of the United States by 

|photographing over areas in eight 

' States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Time at any place on earth may be 

‘read from new device, 

Page 1, Col. 6 


| Q. Do you remember that some lette 


lof protest were written to the manager 


of the Chautauqua? A. Yes, sir. 


|A. I think his name was Mr. Vawter. 


What is the name of the Chau-|did they not? 
A. I think it was the Ridpath 


| tauqua? 
| Vawter Chautauqua, 


to him; did you not? 
sir. 
| Q. Some of the utility managers wro 


some letters of protest; did they not? 


P 1 een 
age 1, Co W 


British West Africa raises duty of 
| tobacco. Page 4, Col. 6 


Trade Marks 


Trade-mark “Ice-O-Matic” for re- 
| frigerators denied registration as con- 
| fusingly similar to mark “Icy-O” used 
' on similar goods. (Icy-O Co., Ine. v. 
| Sievers & Erdman Co.) 

\ Page 8, Col. 3 
| See Index and Law Digest on 
| Page &. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Anti-Trust Decisions—Com- 
piled under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General. Page 9, Col. 7 


| Veterans 


| 
| Canadian Government asks coopera- 
| tion of United States Veterans’ Bureau 
in advising Canadian veterans of ex- 
tension of time in which they may ap- 
: ply for life insurance issued by Cana- 
| dian Government. 
| Page 3, Coi. 5 
New Veterans’ Bureau hospital at 
| Northport, Long Island, to be formally 


opened August 2. 
| Page 2, Col. 1 
Payments during June announced by 
Veterans’ Bureau. Page 2, Col. 5 


eather 


Weekly report of Weather Bureau 
shows growing crops were aided by 
| warm weather and showers during 
| week. ended July 24. 


| W ool 


| 
| 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Customs Bureau rules that lacquered 
| dressing case is to be assessed as of 

chief value of wood, and not as mirror. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 


rs | 
8 . 
/is correct, sir, 











| Branch, 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Federal Control 
Of Aviation Said 
To Protect Publie 


Commerce Department Re- 
views Provisions to Assurcg* 
Safety of Airplane 
Buyers and Users. 


——————-— 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
folder, and by seeing the Department’s 
plane license which hangs in the cockpit 
of the machine. 

If they choose, flying schools every- 
|'where ma¥ employ licensed pilots and 
| licensed planes, although not actually re- 
quired by the Air Commerce Act. It 
should be of interest, however, to the 
| prospective student. The very fact that 
a school employs licensed personnel and 
equipment suggests that it is endeavor- 
ing to comply with the spirit of the Act 
and to give adequate services in return 


i} | for the tuition fee. 


The standing of schools, or other or- 
ganizations, may be ascertained by in- 
quiry to the local Chamber of Commerce 
jor Better Business Bureau. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce can advise whether 
any particular school employs licensed 
| personnel and equipment. q 


|Rules Afford Protection 





| To Buyer of Airplane 


The purchaser of an airplane today 
| has every opportunity to protect himself, 
He has the opportunity of knowing that 
his proposed plane is of an approved 
‘model and that it will pass inspection for 
license. 

The fact that the plane can be licensed, 
or is licensed, is security for the user 
|and an advantage in operations or resale, 
Although an airplane can be flown in 
intrastate operations without a license 
being necessary, a licensed pilot is pro- 


| hibited from flying it carrying passen- 


gers or property for hire. The public is 
becoming familiar with inspection and 
license requirements and demands both 
pilot and plane certificates, whether the 
plane is flown intrastate or interstate. 

If the plane is a new one to be pur- 
chased from the manufacturer, the buyer 
need inquire only if it is of a model ap- 
proved by the Department of Commerce. 

If the machine is second-hand, he can 
easily ascertain if its certificate of air- 
worthiness is alive. Then there is only 
the matter of transfer of the license to 
the new owner. The following outlines 
the procedure by which the purchasgr 
may protect himself in acquiring ‘a 
licensed plane: 

The purchaser of an aircraft bearing 
a number assigned by the Aeronautics 
Department of Commerce, 
should, for his own protection, first as- 
certain the status of this aircraft as in- 





' 





| 
| Branch, for further information. 
| 
j 


Ee lien within, giving the number 


i} | merce, 


| conference; was it not? A.TI think that 


Q. And then at the end of it, a com- 


Q. What was the name of that man?| mittee of utility men, accompanied by 


you, went and talked with Mr. Vawter; 


A. That is right, sir. 


Q. You thought and reported, did you 


not, in the minutes of that conference, 
| Q. You wrote some letters of protest}that Mr. Thompson ought to be with- 


A. I think I did, | drawn from the platform altogether? 


\ think so, sir. 
te | 


that his remarks should be modified? 


A. I think that is correct, sir, so far as} That is correct. 


( Q. Did your committee in that meet- 
In those instances where people|jng come to an understanding with Mr. 


my knowledge goes. 


having to do with utility companies we 


iocal subseribers for Chautauqua courses, | 


they were gotten to make a kick; we 
they not? A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. And then finally it developed th 
a good many protests from such source 
|had gone into the bureau; 
| A. That is my recollection, sir. : 
| Q, That protest was rather organiz 
lunder your committee and the utili 


did it not?! 


re! Vawter?’ A. Yes, sir. 
re} 
withdrawn? A, 
sir. 

Q. Were his remarks modified? 
do not remember, 
I could not tell that. 


at 
es 


ed 
ty?! 


A. 
| 


Q. But the other members advocated 
A. 


A. 1| 
sir, that they were. 


Q. Then we will have to go through 


| 1. 


dicated by the number thereon. Thes¢ 
numbers indicate that the aircraft may 
be one of the four classes listed below: 
1. A properly licensed aircraft. 
2. An aircraft bearing a temporary 


| number, signifying that it has yet to be 


inspected for license. 
3. An unlicensed identified aircraft 
bearing certain commercial restrictions. 
4. An aircraft bearing a “dead” or 
cancelled number. 


Methods of Identifying 
Status of Airplanes 


If the aircraft is licensed, the number 
is preceded by a symbol and the owner 
should be able to show license card and 


metal plate. 


If the aircraft bears a temporary 
number, there is no preceding symbol 
and the owner should be able to show 
his letter of authority for the number. 

If the aircraft is unlicensed but identi- 
fied, the owner should be able to show 
the identification mark assignment an#® 
the metal pate. 

If the owner can show no authority 
for the number on the aircraft, the pur- 
chaser should immediately write the De- 
partment of Commerce, Aeronautics 


Licensed Aircraft. A properly li- 
censed aircraft must have a license ort 
0 
the license, to whom it was issued, and 
the date of expiration. All licensed air- 
craft must have some symbol placed be- 
fore the numbers as follows: 
C—if engaged in commerce wholly 
within the United States or its posses- 
er 


\ 


NC—if engaged in foreign com- 
The N may be placed before 
{the C of a license number at the will 
of the owner. 

3. X— if licensed for experimental or 
racing flying only, and under certain 
restrictions listed on actual license. 
| 4. NX—if licensed for experimental 
i flying internationally, and also subject 
to restrictions listed on the actual li- 
cense card. 

5. S or NS for State or Government 
; owned aircraft. 

_ Temporarily Licensed Aircraft. If the 
aircraft bears a number and no preced- 
ing symbol, it may be one of the three 
| classes listed below: 

| 1. Bearing a temporary license ak 


| ber pending inspection by the Depar 
ment of Commerce. 
| 2. Bearing an unlicensed identification 
number. 

3. Bearing a gr 
number. 

Should it carry a temporary license 
number, the owner should have a letter 
'of authority showing that this number 
was assigned this craft pending inspec- 
tion. 

Transfer of title may be made of a 
plane bearing a temporary number, the 
procedure being outlined in Air Com- 


merce Regulations (Sec. 18); for trans- 
fer of licensed craft, see Sec. 40. 





“dead” canceled 


| your correspondence and see what you 
said about it. 

Q. Just read the paragraph to which I 
am pointing. A. (Reading:) “While no 
promises were demanded of or made by 
Mr. Vawter, the judgment of the com- 
mittee was that if it was found de- 


Q. And as a result of that were Mr.) sireable Mr. Thompson’s lectures could 
|Thompson’s remarks modified, or was he; be eliminated from the Chautauqua plat- 
He was not withdrawn, | form.” 


Eveerpts from transevipt of testi- 
mony on June 20 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con-y 
tinued in the issue of July 27, wy 





